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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCT IQIi..BgLQlA.LiL%^,^SyLfgf^i 

The  world  rice  harvest  of  J^l^l^^6*"lTn^  estimated  at  3 

percent  less  than  the  preceding  year,  and  slightly  abovo  the  prewar 
average,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Production  is  forecast  at  7,U00  million  bushels  compared  with  "] ,G00 
million  bushels  a  year  earlier,  and  with  7,300  million  bushels  during 
the  prewar  average  (l935-36/39-U0)  period. 

The  decline  is  centered  in  Asia,  v/here  China's  crop  has  dropped 
sharply.    The  T\rorld  acreage  is  about  3  million  acres  or  1,14.  percent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  principally  as  the  result  of  acreage  reduc- 
tions caused  by  civil  disturbances  in  the  surplus  ar^a  of  Asia, 
European  and  African  harvests  are  expected  to  approximate  those  of  a 
year  earlier,  while  rdcord  crops  may  be  produced  in  North  and  South 
America, 

Asia's  production  is  forecast  at  6,850  million  bushels,  or  about 
93  percent  of  the  v\rorld*s  total.     It  is  3  percent  less  than  7,050 
million  bushels  in  the  preceding  year,  and  2  percent  less  than  the  pre- 
war average  of  7,000  million  bushels.     Output  decreased  sharply  in 
China  and  Burma,  and  a  smaller  crop  is  reported  in  Korea,  Production, 
however,  is  indicated  to  be  larger  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Taiv/an, 
and  in  India  and  Pakistan  it  may  equal  or  exceed  last  year, 

million 

China's  harvest  is  estimated  at  2, 180/bushels ,  or  8  percent  below 
last  year  and  11  percent  below  the  prewar  average.    The  acreage  approxi- 
mated that  of  last  year,  but  summer  floods  caused  a  pronounced  drop 
in  the  per  acre  yields. 

Official  estimates  are  not  available  for  Indian  rice  acreage  and 
production  in  19l-i-9-50,    Acreage  is  reported  to  have  increased  and 
weather  conditions  generally  have  been 'reported  favorable.     Given  a 
record  acreage  of  61,500,000  acres,  slightly  larger  than  last  year,  and 
yields  equal  to  the  prewar  average,  a  crop  of  1,5^5  million  bushels 
T.ould  be  produced.     If  above-average  yields  are  harvested,  the  1914-9-50 
crop  may  exceed  this  estimate. 

In  the  case  of  Pakistan  official  statistics  for  rice  production 
have  not  been  availablja  since  19l47-l+8»    Taking  into  consideration  the 
available  data  on  the  acreage  of  the  19U9-50  autumn  and  winter  crops, 
and  weather  conditions  thus  far,  the  total  area  planted  may  be  only 
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slightly  smaller  than  in  the  year  before  and  production  may  approximate 
or  exceed  the  unofficial  estimate  of  585  million  bushels  for  19l|.8-L|.9» 

A  near-record  harvest  in  Japan  of  599  million  bushels  v/as  2  percent 
larger  than  last  season's  good  crop,  and  slightly  above  the  prev/ar  aver- 
age.   As  the  result  of  dry  weather  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  planting, 
however,  acreage  and  production  in  that  country  v/ore  less  than  in  the 
preceding  j'-ear,    A  record  crop  is  expected  in  the  Philippines, 

The  total  production  of  Asia's  surplus  area,  Burma,  Siam,  and  French 
Indochina,  is  estimated  at  9  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  and 
18  percent  below  prev;ar  production.    The  harvest  is  estimated  at  725 
million  bushels  compared  with  800  million  in  a  year  earlier  and  v/ith  880 
million  bushels  before  the  v;ar, 

Burm's  acreage  declined  23  percent,  or  2,250,000  acres,  below  the 
9*921,000  acres  harvested  the,  year  before,  according  to  a  preliminary 
forecast.    The  harvest  therefore  is  expected  to  yield  only  20i4.  million 
bushels  compared  with  265  million  bushels  in  1948-14-9  ^-^-^  approximately 
350  million  bxishels  in  the  prev/ar  (1935-36/39-UO )  average  period. 
Farmers  reduced  acreages  as  the  result  of  the  civil  unrest  in  Burma, 

The  production  of  Siam  is  expected  to  approximate  the  near-record 
of  the  preceding  year.     Late  rains  retarded  planting  of  the  crop,  but 
late-season  rainfall  was  sufficient  to  produce  relatively  high  yields 
per  acre.     Information  from  French  Indochina,  v/here  a  rice  blockade 
continues  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  surpluses,  v;ould  indicate  growers 
probably  reduced  acreages  this  year,    Vfeather  conditions  there  during 
the  first  part  of  the  growing  season  were  reported  favorable, 

Europe's  production  is  estimated  at  55  million  bushels,  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  U  percent  larger  than  before  the 
war.    The  acreage  was  I5  percent  above  the  prewar  average,  but  the  per- 
acre  yields  are  lower  than  the  prewar  average,  principally  because  less 
fertilizer  was  used  compared  with  prewar  o.pplicat ion. 

The  acreage  of  Italy  was  reduced  6  percent,  but  the  yields  were 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  a  crop  approaching  that  of  the 
year  before  was  produced.     Farmers  reduced  the  area  planted  v.'hen  large 
surpluses  accumulated  from  the  I9U8  crop.     The  planted  acreage  of  Spain 
increased  I4.  percent,  but  October  floods  reduced  the  area  for  harvest. 
Although  production  v;as  less  than  expected,  it  exceeded  that  of  the 
year  before.    As  a  result  of  a  decline  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  the 
return  per  acre  remained  substantially  less  than  in  the  early  1930 's, 
when  Spain's  yields  were  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  record  harvest  of  North  America  is  estimated  at  113  m.illion 
bushels  compared  with  110  million  bushels  in  the  preceding  year  and  62 
million  bushels  before  the  war.    This  increase  is  due  primarily  to  a 
gain  in  the  United  States,  where  the  acreage  and  production  increased 
2  percent  and  5  percent  respectively,     Mexico  increased  its  planted 
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area  10  percent,  but  low  yields  per  acre  resulted  in  a  smaller  crop  than 
the  year  before. 

Production  in  Central  America  totaled  8,3  million  bushels  compared 
with  9  million  in  the  preceding  year  and  only         million  bushels  before 
the  v;ar.     Record  acreages  planted  in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  resulted  in 
a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  those  countries.     Smaller  crops 
wore  harvested  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  British  Honduras, 

Gains  are  indicated  in  the  rice  acreage  of  South  American  countries. 
Increases  are  expected  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
and  Chile,     If  climatic  conditions  are  average  in  producing  countries 
through  the  remainder  of  the  growing  and  harvesting  seasons,  a  record 
crop,  substantially  above  that  of  the  preceding  year,  may  be  harvested. 


This  is  one  of  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this  report, 
the  Committee  was  composed  of  Joseph  A,  Becker,  Chairman,  C,  M,  Purves, 
Paul  E,  Quintus,  L,  Thelma  Willahan,  T,  0,  Engebretson,  and  C,  S, 
Stephanides, 
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COLOliffilA  IN  CREASES  RICE  PRODUCTION 


January-,  10^,,  1950 


Colombia's  record  rice  crop  of  19^9  "was  about  three  times  the  out- 
put of  10  years  agoj  and  the  upward  trend-  in  production  is  expected  to 
continue  in  1950»    The  19U9  harvest,  mainly  December,  is  estimated  at 
11»790,000  bushels  of  rough  rice  compared  with  10,887,000  "bushels-  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  3,1^2,000  bushels  before  the  war  (1935-39 )•  Given 
normal  growing  conditions  in  1950,  the  output  may  exceed  12,000,jOOO 
bushels. 


COLOMBIA:    Rice  production,  trade,  and  apparent 
utilization,  1914-0-1950 


• 
• 

Production  1 

! 

1 

Exports 

•  Apparent 

Year  : 

Rough 

t  In    terms  :  Imports  : 

'  utilization 

• 

• 

!  of  milled  ' 

■ 

• 
• 

1,000  ' 

!      1,000  : 

.    1,000  J 

.  1,000 

!  1,000 

• 
• 

• 

bushels  ! 

pounds  ! 

pounds  ! 

pounds 

pounds  » 

• 

U,638  i 

112,699  ! 

J 

20,822  : 

'  133,521 

5,^429  : 

131,923  : 

351'  i 

!  132,27U 

5,830  1 

ll|l,668  ! 

53  : 

.        1,675  ! 

lJ4.0,0i46 

5,901  J 

li4-3,398  i 

57  i 

231  ! 

1U3,22U 

7,9U0  i 

192,9i42  : 

71  i 

128 

192,885 

7,54a  : 

I83,i423  ! 

31  ! 

320  ! 

183, 13U 

7,Uio  ! 

180,072  ; 

1,027  ! 

!  1U,178 

!  166,921 

10,230  i 

.    2J+8,586  i 

■  l3,lj-52  i 

y.'  ,1/  : 

262,038 

10,887  ! 

.    26[|,552  : 

■    3,355  i 

267,907 

11,79U  ! 

.    286,598  : 

1,631  i 

2814,967 

12,200  J 

298,000  ! 

!    ^15^000  . 

283,000 

1/  Less  than  500,000 -pounds , 

Compiled  from  official  stdttistics  and  estimates  .of  .the  American 
Embassy,  '  ^        i  ;..«,,».,,. 


The  expansion  in  acreage  in  thS  Department's T'olima,  IVkgdalena, 
Meta,  and  Norte  de  Sa-ntander,  where -the  main  paut  of  the  crop  is  mecha- 
nized, is  expected  to  continue*-    In'some,df  the..a]feas  (jf  Bolivar  and 
Antioquia,  where  rice  has ^been 'produced  ovdr  a, period  of  years,  the 
acreage  may  decrease i\   Re pprt&.frjc^^  Huila,  a  source 

of  high-quality  rice,  and  where  cultivation  recently  has  been  mechanized, 
indicate  grov^rers  may  reduce  the  acreage. 
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The  aim  for  Colombian  exports  in  1950  is  around  1^,000,000  poiinds 
of  milled  rice-.     Of  the  19^9  exportable  surplus,  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  at ' approximately  11,000,000  pounds,  exports  up 
to  November  totaled  only  1,6^1,000  povinds  to  Venezuela  and  Jamica^ 
No  imports  were  reported  officially  during  19^9* 

Colombian  trade  figures  for  the  past  10  years  show  that  the  rice 
trade  has  been  nominal,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  notv/ith- 
standing  a  rapidly  rising  rate  of  domestic  production.     In  19^6  a  total 
of  II4.,  178^000  pounds  v/as  exported,  but  in  19^7  a  corresponding  importa- 
tion of  13,14.52,000  pounds  vms  required  to  meet  minimum  domestic  require- 
ments-.   During  the  first  6  months  of  19U8,  imports  of  3,355,000  pounds 
were  necessary  also  and  there  were  no  exports  in  19U7  s-^d  19kQ» 

Colombian  rice  proved  difficult  to  market  abroad  in  19U9  because: 
(1)  domestic  prices  generally  v/ere  higher  than  those  on  the  export 
market;  (2)  transportation  costs  to  ports  were  high;  (3)  the  percentages 
of  broken  kernels  and  red  rice  wore  large;  and  (U)  the  grades  were  not 
uniform*    While  the  failure  to  move  these  quantities  of  rice  into  export 
channels  was  discouraging  to  grov/ers,  the  trade  believes  that  improved 
selection  of  seed,  crop  rotation  and  better  methods  of  drying  and 
milling  will  be  established  in  the  principal  producing  areas  during 
the  next  3  to  5  years-.    This  will  result  in  an  improvement  in  the 
export  quality  of  rice>     It  is  generally  conceded  also  that  the  domestic 
demand  is  not  yet  completely  filled. 

Domestic  rice  prices  in  19U9  remained  finn,  with  quotations  late 
in  tlie  year  in -the  major  consuming  centers  equal  to  those  of  19U7  s,nd 
I9L1.8,    V/holesale  prices  of  standard  quality  milled  rice  at  Bogota  during 
I9I+9  ranged  from  $13,32  to  $lU.8l  per  100  pounds.     Prices  to  farmers 
for  rough  rice  purchased  by  the  National  Supply  Inst  it ute  were • announced 
in  September  I9I49  at  from  $2,6l  to  $2.83  per  bushel,  depending  on  the  . 
Department  where  purchased,  • « • 

COLOMBIA:    Domestic  wholesale  price -of  standard          — , 
quality  milled  rice,  Bogota,  per  100  pounds,  I9L7  to  19U9  


Month  ! 

19U7  : 

191+8  ! 

19U9 

Dollars  : 

Dollars  j 

Dollars 

January* • • , : 

10,96  ! 

15.51  ! 

-  13*86 

February. , , , 

•    11.58  ! 

15.93  . 

t  13.32 

Lkrch,  ! 

13. 2U  : 

•      16.13  i 

.  13.32 

April  #  

13.86  ! 

•      15.93  J 

.  13.32 

May,,»ii,,,i    lI|.,L|.8  : 

ll;,89  ! 

!  13.32 

June,,,.i*« : 

16,96  ! 

.      15.31  ! 

!  13.88 

July  1 

.  16,75 

15.31  . 

E  13.88 

August ,,4 ,i ! 

i      13*86  ! 

:    lU.89  i 

!  13.88 

September* • . 

I    1U*89  ! 

.    IU.89  J 

'..  lU.25 

October* $ • , ; 

!    Ii4*27  : 

:    llukQ  ' 

:    111.  81 

November, 

:    16,13  > 

!    II+.  81 

December, , *  , 

:    15.93  ! 

!    13.11+  . 

Consvilar  Report, 
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The  First  National  Congress  of  Colombian  Rice  Grav;ers  was  held  at 
Ibague,  Tolima,  from  October  9  "to  11,    The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Colombian  National  Rice  Growers'  Federation,  v/as  well  attended  by  the 
country's  rice  growers  and  representatives  of  official  and  semiofficial 
organizations.    Among  the  important  measures  approved  by  the  Congress 
were  the  follov;ing: 

1,  The  Board  of  Directors  ivas  authorized  to  continue  discussions 
concerning  closer  cooperation  betv;een  rice  growers  and  the  National 
Supply  Institute  with  respect  to  an  export  program, 

2,  The  National  Government  was  asked  to  study  and  establish 
standards  and  grades  for  growers  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  such  standards  and 
grades  has  been  a  major  factor  in  retarding  exports, 

3«    The  manager  of  the  Federation  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
private  banking  institutions  and  other  credit  agencies  v/ith  a  view  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  credit  available  to  growers, 

l+»     It  was  agreed  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  maintain  rigid 
price  controls  over  farm  machinery  and  parts  to  be  imported  under  the 
United  States'  ^5*000,000  World  Bank  loan,  in  order  to  assist  farmers 
in  reducing  production  costs, 

5,  It  was  agreed  the  Office  of  Exchange  Control  should  be  asked 
for  a  United  States  |200,000  import  license  in  the  name  of  the  Federation 
for  agricultural  machinery,  tools  and  equipment, 

6,  The  Federation  Board  of  Directors  was  authorized  to  consult 
with  officials  of  the  National  Census  to  determine  hovi?  the  Federation 
could  best  be  of  assistance  in  supporting  the  1950  census  program, 

7,  The  "American"  quintal  of  [4.6  kilogi^ms  (101,14^-2  pounds)  was 
adopted  as  the  standard  measurement  of  volume  for  export  rice. 


Based  on  a  report  by  Kenneth  ViTernimont,  Agricultural  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Bogota,  Colombia, 
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IffiXI CO  IL'vRVSSTS  RECORD  RICE.  CROP  1/ 

Mexico'is  rice  production  in  19U9  is  estimated  at  i+08  million  pounds 
rough,  a  recbrd.crop  and  an  increase  of  38  million  pounds  over  the  pro- 
ceding  year,"   A  marked  gain  occurred  in  planted  acreage,  but  the  average 
yield' per  acre  was  loss  than  in  some  years  because  of  less " favorable 
growing  conditions. 

The  acreage  expansion  v/as  centered  in' the  State  of  Sohbra  in  the 
Yaqui '  Valley,  where  the  harvest  rose  from  approximately  li+O  to  195 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  or  an  increase  of  39  percent ,     This  area 
is  now  producing  from  U5  "to  50  percent  of  Mexico's  crop,  and  a  further 
increase  in  acreage  is  possible.     It  is  in  this  part  of  Mexico  that 
irrigation  and  land  clearing  have  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  the  rice 
industry  in  recent  years, 

MEXICO: ■  Rice  aoreage  and  production, 
averages  1935-^U  annual  19i45-U9 


Year 


Acreage 


Yield 

per 
acre 


Production 


Rough 


s  In  terms 
of  milled 


Ave  rage : 
1935-39 

i9Uo-i4+ 
19U5... 
19^46. . . 

I9i47.,. 

19i+8  1/ 
191+9  T/ 


1,000 
:  acres 

95 
155 
lUl 
-  157 
179 
210 
267 


Founds 

1,898 

1,5U7 
1,816 

1,959 
1,697 
1,76k 
1,528  : 


Million 
poi^nds 

180.3 
239.8 
267.0 

.307.5 
303.8 

37O.U 

1+07.9 


Million 
pounds 

117 

156 

I7U 
200 

197 
21+1 
265 


1/  Lbofficial, 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 


Most  of  Mexico's  rice  is  produced  within  the  calendar  year.     It  is 
generally  planted  from  April  to  August  and  harvesting  begins  in  October, 
In  Sonora,  the  harvest  is  completed  by  the  end  of  December,     However,  in 
Morelos  and  Mchoacan,  two  other  States  having  important  rice  acreages, 
harvesting  continues  into  March, 

1/  Based  on  a  report  from  Stanley  E.  Bakewell,  iiinerican  Embassy,  Mexico,  D.F. 
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A  record  volume  also  was  exported  in  19^9«     Deliveries  of  91  million 
pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice  v/ent  to  the  following  countries  (million 
pounds):     Indonesia,  h3i  French  West  Indies,  15;  France,  12;  India,  11; 
Venezuela,  J;  and  other  countries,  3«    The  largest  shipments  were  in  i&y 
(2U  million  pounds),  January  (20  million),  larch  (15  million),  and 
September  (12  million  pounds), 

MEXICO:    Exports  of  milled  rice  by  leading  ports, 
19i48  and  January-Oct  ober  19^  • 


January-October  19^9 


Port 


191+8 


Quantity 


Value 


Quantity 


Vc.iuo 
1,000  i  1,000 
pesos   ; dollar 


Guaymas , , , 
Tampico, • . 
Veracruz . » 
Tocateo  *  * • 
Total 


Metric  tMllion 
tons  :pounds 


1,000  i  1,000 
pesos  ; dollars 


2i4,U90:  5^4.0 
3,036:  6.6 
1,066:  2.U 


29,501:  5,561; 
3,3i+0:  650 
906::  171 


28,599:  63.0 


1/  2,20U.6  pounds.    2/  .^252,00. 


33,755:  6,366 


Mo  t  ri  c :  iviil  1  i  on 
tons  :pounds 
: 

35,337:  77.9 
1:  1/ 
101:  '0.2 
1;55:  l«o 

35,966:  79.3 


rs 


i4l,50i+:  5,238 

2:  2/ 

111:  Ik 

161 :  20 


7|1,8S0;  5,285 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Rice  exports  before  the  war  (1936-Uo)  averaged  around  20  million 
pounds,  ranging  from  ^  to  Uk  million  pounds  annually.    Foreign  trade 
rose  to  a  record  of  52  million  pounds  in  19k^,  but  in  19^3  shortrges  of 
other  domestic  faodstuffs  resulted  in  a  prohibition  of  rico  exports. 
Exportation  v>/as  permitted  again  in  19U7,  ^nd  it  has  increased  steadily 
since  that,  year, 

Mexico  is  primarily  an  exporter  Of  rice.    There  have  been,  however, 
small  imports  for  seed  purposes,  largely  from  the  IMited  States.  Imports 
of  cracked  rice  from  the  United  States'  for  use  in  the  brev/ing  industry 
increased  in  19l;3  Q-«d  1914-5.     Relatively  large  imports  in  19^46  and  19^7 
wore  primarily  from'  Ecuador,  ■  *       .  "  ' 

MEXICO:    Rioo'  Imports,  annual  19i4l-i4.8,  January-October  1914-9 


Year  : 

Quantity 

:  Year 

:■  Quantity 

:  Yeai-- 

:  ;,uantity 

• 
• 

Pounds 

• 
• 

:■  Founds 

• 
• 

:  '  Pounds 

I9I4I .  s 

191,800 

:  19i4l4 

:       ■  2,20k 

:  I9I47 

•:  1+,  1+59, 906 

I9U2  : 

37,i478 

:  I9I45 

:  685,631 

:  19148 

:•  Ul,887 

19U3" 

1,203,712 

:  19it6 

:  3,293,672 

:  I9I49 

:  14,1409 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 


On  the  average  the  Mexican  consumers  are  not  heavy  users  of  rico. 
The  approximate  per  capita  utilization  in  recent  years  has  averaged 
.between  5'i'  Q-^d  7^"  fiounds  annually,  only  slightly  larger  than  the  per 
capita  rico  consumption  in  the  United  States,    Approximately  60  percent 
of  the  I9I48  crop,  or  I50  million  pounds",  was  consumed  domestically,  and 
kO  percent  was  exported,  '  .  - 
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MEXICOi    Rico  production,  exports,  and  apparent  utilization, 
averages  I956-I4O,  annual  19i46-50 


Yoar 

i  '  production 
I      in  terras 
!  of  milled  l/ 

t  Exports 

s  Production  :                  »  Apparent 
5      minus        :                  ?  por  capita 
:    exports     . s  1^*^°"      j  utilization 

• 

4 
4 

t  Million 

pomds  1 

t 
1 

!  ffillion 
!  pounds 

!  Million 
i  pounds 

* 

*  m 

!  Mllions  :  Pounds 

• 
• 

Average :  : 
1936-i+O.  i 

I9I46 

I9hl 
19kB 

191+9 
1950  3/ 


117 

156 

17U 
200 

197 
3/  2hl 
~"  265 


19 

2/ 
5-2 

63 
91 
:  V  90 


98  1 

19.1  : 

5.1 

li+l 

1      21.2  : 

6.7 

!      22.8  : 

7.6 

178  1 

t    23  .U  i 

7.6 

131+ 

:      23.9  i 

5.6 

150 

:      2h.h  : 

6.1 

175 

1      2U.9  : 

7.Q 

1/  Octobor-Mxrch  harvest  preceding  calendar  years  of  trade  and  utiliza- 
Fion.    2/  Loss  than  500,000  pounds.    3/  Ifeoffioial,         Estimate  of 
exportaolo  supplies.  "~ 

Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 

High  rice  prices  since  19i+6  have  been  an  inducement  for  grov;/ors  to 
increase  plantings,    Yvholesale  prices  in  terms  of  Mexican  pesos  advanced 
sharply  in  August  I9U6,  remained  at  a  peak  level  until  October  19klt  when 
they  showed  a  moderate  drop,  and  have  remained  relatively  high  since  that 
period.    Because  of  the  19^4-8  decline  in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  Mexican 
peso  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars,  hov;ever,  the  relative  dollar 
price  is  lower  than  in  I9U6. 

MEXICO:    Tilholesale  prices  of  milled  rice  by 
months,  19U6,  19i+8,  and  I9U9 


Month  i 


I9hb 


1959 


:Peso5  per:Gents  per 
:kilogram  t  pound 


January. . : 

.76 

7.1 

February. t 

.76 

• 

7.1 

March. . . . : 

.76 

« 

7.1 

April. . . , : 

.76 

• 
• 

7.1 

May  : 

.81 

• 
• 

7.6 

Jiuie.  t 

.95 

• 
• 

8.9 

.97 

t 

9.1 

August . . . t 

1.20 

« 
* 

11.2 

September: 

1.23 

• 
* 

11.5 

October. • : 

1.21 

• 
• 

11.3 

November, : 

1.28 

: 

11.9 

December* i 

1.22 

• 
• 

11. i+ 

1^  Quotations  not 
exchange  value  in 

available 
United  St 

Pesos  per. 

: Cents  per 

:Posos  per 

! Cents  per 

kilogram 

!  pound 

rkilograra 

!  pound 

1 

1.03 

9.6 

:  1.03 

!  6.8 

1.03 

I  9.6 

J  1.02 

.  6.6 

1.03 

.  9.6 

:  1.03 

!  6.7 

l.OU  ! 

9.7 

:    1.03  J 

6.7 

1.07 

.  10.0 

t    1.03      I  5.8 

1.09 

!  10.2 

8      1.03  ! 

(  5.6 

1.08  ! 

!  10.1 

:     1.06  1 

1  5.6 

1.03 

:  1.03 

5.U 

1.05  : 

:    1.05  i 

t  5.5 

1.05 

1  F.9 

i  1.06 

!  5.6 

1.02 

!  6.7 

'  2/ 

lt03  ! 

1  6,8 

i    1.05  1 

.  575 

During  this  period  the 
from  20.573  to  li+.U38 
cents  a  Mexican  peso.    2/  Not  available.     Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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EGYPT  HARVESTS  URGE  RICE  CROP:    TRADE  MAINTAINED  AT  HIGH  LEVEL  l/ 

Egypt's  19^9  rice  harvest  was  a  third  consecutive  bumper  crop.  Al- 
though 11  percent  less  than  the  19^8  all-time  record,  and  8  percent  less 
than  the  second  largest  crop  of  19^4?,  it  was  950  million  pounds  .of  rough 
rice  larger  than  the  prewar  average  (1935-39)  production  of  1,620  million 
pounds. 

The  red\Action  from  19^8  was  due  almost  entirely  to  a  drop  in  acreage, 
the  yields  per  acre  having  approached  the  I9I48  record.     Yields  averaged 
3,527  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  v^rith  2,70l;  pounds  during  the  I'^hp-lis^^ 
period  when  commercial  fertilizers  were  in  short  supply.    This  above- 
average  yield  was  due  largely  to  favorable  grov;ing  weather  and  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  and  commercial  fertilizers-.    Ammonium  sulphate  was  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity  to  p.ermit  the  standard  application  of  approxi- 
mately 250  pounds  per  acre,         .  '     '  '   

EGYPT:      Rice,  production  and  trade, 
:  averages  19$5-l4l|,  annuarl  19i4.5-U9  J-A  


Year 

:  Average 

■ 

:  Yield 
:  .  per 
!  acre 

i    -  Production 

;    _      ,      ;  In  terms 
.     Rough           ^     .  n  J 
:    :     ^      :  o.f  milled 

:.■  ,  ,  Npt  .  ... 
!-  exports 
V.  .  ,  2/    .  .  . 

:  Production 
:..  .  minus 
..  exports  2/ 

;  :  1,000 

:  Million 

,  Million 

!  milipn. 

',,  Million 

!    acres"  . 

,  Founds  - 

» 

ppunds 

:  pounds 

■  ppuPjd.s  .! 

.  .  po.unds 

Ave  ra  ge : 

1     ■  / 

t  ; 

1935-39..! 

■   i+63  \ 

3,233  . 

1,11.96.8  ! 

l,0l+8 

......  279-  : 

769 

19UO-i4i4.  ! 

600  ! 

;  2,701^ 

.  1,622,2 

:    ^  1,136 

:  .  .       163  ! 

973 

Annual:  : 

19U5....i 

65U  ! 

.■2,920  ! 

1-,910.0  ! 

.1,337  ! 

14148.  \ 

.    .  889 

656  i 

.3,15U  : 

2,069.2 

•      l,i4l|8  I 

, ....  367 

1,081 

19ii7..... 

805 

•  -3,U96  i 

.  2,8lU.0  . 

.  1,970 

■  .       .  773.  ! 

.  1,197 

19U8.,,,! 

8I6 

•  3,53i.i 

2,883.I|  ! 

2,018  '  \ 

.3/   7U7  : 

1,271 

730  ! 

.  3,527.' 

I  2,575.0 

;      1,802  ! 

V    660  : 

l,ll|2 

Ferms  of  milled  at  70  percent,  2/  During  calendar  year  following  harvest 
3/  December-November,    4/  Estimate  of  exportable  supplies. 


Compiled  from  official  sources,  except  as  noted. 

1/  Based  on  a  report  frora  E,  R.  Raymond,  American  Embassy,  Cairo, 
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The  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  70  percent  of 
the  rice  acreage  is  seeded  by  brcadcasting,  while  30  percent  is  trans- 
planted.   The  SGC'ding  rate  is  reported  to  be  from  105  "to  125  poijnds  per 
acre  on  the  broadcasted  area  and  85  pounds  per  acre  on  the  transplanted 
area. 

Landovmers  of  Boni  Suef  and  Mnia  Provinces  (Middle  Egypt),  where 
formerly  almost  no  rice  was  grown,  apparently  are  finding  rice  production 
profitable.     Until  19i+9  production  was  confined  largely  to  the  Delta 
Provinces  in  northern  Egypt,     Several  landowners  in  Middle  Egypt  grew 
rice  for  the  first  time  in  19^9  ^^'^  found  it  to  be  more  profitable  than 
corn  and  sugar  cane. 

Ifeirked  progress  is -reported  in  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
varieties,    I'he  objective  is  to  produce  a  longer- grain  and  higher-yielding 
variety  than  those  now  being  grown.    At  least  three  improved  varieties  may 
be  available  by  1952  to  supply  a  number  of  growers.    A  small  supply  of 
seed  was  obtained  from  Japan  in  19U9  on  v/hich  tests  will  be  started  this 
year. 

EGYPT:    Rico  exports  by  country,  in  terras  of  milled, 
average  1936-1+0,  annual  I9I4.6-I+9 


Country  of 
destination 


Ave  ra  ge 
1936-UO 


MTTion 
pounds 


I9U6 


Million 
pounds 

28 

6 
10 

h 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

w  392 


I9k7 


IvUllion 
pounds 

13 
6 
8 

2 


19l;8 


Million 
pounds 

■  2/ 

2/ 
1/ 

•  lUo 
6/  616 


19U9  1/ 


Mllion 
pounds 

2 
10 
32 

0 

3 

ih 

19 
10 
21 
10 

33 

142 

198 
6/  353 


Palestine  : 

Syria  and  Lebanon,,.,: 
Saudi  Arabia, ,.,.....: 

Cyprus  

Greece ..,...,:...,....: 

Switzerland, .........  : 

Belgium. ,....-.«  : 

Austria.  : 
Germany,  West:.  Zones,: 
Yugoslavia. •..,,.•.••: 
Union  of  S,  Africa.,..: 

Philippines. ,  : 

India  .: 

Other  countries  :  5/  130 

.    Total,,,,  :  279 


3/ 
3/ 


39 
27 
0 

2 

ko 
h 
26 

7 

.1+ 

0 
.  0 


3/ 


0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6A  338 


773 


1/  December-November,,  191+6-1+9 •  2/  If  any,  included  in  "Other  countries, " 
3/ Less  than  500,000.  pounds .  l+/^vVestem  zone,  5/  Includes  lli+  million 
pounds  to  other  Europe,  primarily  to  Netherlands,  France  and  the  Balkan 
countries.  6/  Primarily  to  Ihited  Kingdom  for  delivery  to  territories. 
Most  of  this'rice  was  shipped  to  Ceylon  and  Ifclajyti, 

Exports  of  7U7  million  pounds  during  19U9  approximated  the  record  of 
the  year  before.  Deliveries  of  nearly  200  million  pounds  to  India  showed 
a  giin  over  the  preceding  year.     Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  totaling 
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306  million  ■  pounds  wore  dolivored  prirnnrily  to  Coylon  .■■■.nd  Mfelaya,  A 
sizoablo  quantity  ^vas  shipped  to  the  Philippines.    The  volume  oicported 
to  Europe  increased  in  such  countries  'as  Wostom  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland;     Other  destinations  cf  importance  were  Pakistan, 
11  million  pounds,  and  the  United  States  Army,  21  million  pounds. 

liard  currency  is  reported  to  have  been  received  for  all  the  shipments 
listed  above  except  the  following: 

1,  Palestine  paid  in  Egyptian  pounds. 

2,  The  German  purchase  was  credited  to  the  offset  account  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  trade  agreement, 

3»     The  shipment  to  Yugoslavia  v/as  made  in  exchange  for  corn, 

U. ,   Corn  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  11  million  pounds  of  the  33 
million  pounds  shipped  to  the  Union  of  South  ilfrica, 

5»    Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  settled  in  pounds  sterling. 

Wholesale,  retail,  and  export  prices,  as  well  as  prices  paid  to 
growers,  are  fixed  by  the  Government,    The  official  v;_holesale  and  retail 
prices  of  rice  for  domestic  consumption  during  1914-9  werp_the  same  as  in 
I9U8  and  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  .  .  ■ 

EGYPT;    Milled  rice,  official  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  19^9 


Grade 

!  Wholesale 

:  Retail 

!  LE  per     :Dollars  por  100  lbs. 

[Milliems 
!  per 

oke 

!  Cents  per  pound 

!lOO  kilo-:  Before 
;     grams     :Sept,  20 

:Bc  ginning 
.Sept.  20 

I  Before 
:Sept.  20 

iBe  ginning 
:Sept.  20 

Mansouh  (ordinary) 
McLnsouh  (nat-UT,a.l). 

!      LE  :Dollars 

!  Dollars  -, 

..Millierns 

!  Cents 

t  Cents 

■  • 

'    2,88      :    5. 1+2  . 
:    3.085     :  5.81 
!    3.135     :  5.90 
:    3.185     :    6.00  . 

!    3.75  : 
t.  14.02 
I4.O8 

I    I4.I5  . 

.  38,5 
Uo.U 

;    I4I.O  . 
:  I42.O 

!     ,050  i 
s     .061  : 
!     .062  ! 
:     .063  ! 

.oh 

.  .OI43 
.Oi4i4 

Ministry  of  Commerce  a.nd  Industry, 


Egypt 's  large  rice  surpluses  since  the  v\rar  have  been  sold  abroad  at 
relatively  high  prices.     Foreign  purchases  of  the  19^49  crop,  however,  have 
declined  to  some  extent,  and  export  prices  were  reduced  on  February  20, 
when  a  new  export  price  schedule  was  announced.    According  to  this  schedule, 
prices  for  rice  exchanged  for  certain  ,  specif  icd  commodities  of  barter 
remain  the  same  as  those  published  in  Ilovember  1910,  but  those  for  rice 
exported  for  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars  and  Swiss  and  Belgian 
francs  wore  decreased.    The  announcement  follows: 
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"The  Cereals  Coirj-iiittos  in  its  meeting  on  February  15,  1950,  decidod 
that  the  price  of  rice  to  be  exported  on  the  barter  system  for  wheat, 
com,  .sugar  or  iron  bars  should  be  as  follmvs  per  metric  ton  gross  (per 
Egyptian  pound  of  §2.87)^  f.c.b,  Alexandria,  iftcluding  export  an-d  municipal 
taxes:  . 

Egyptian  pomds  U.S.  Dollars 

Grade         per  pctric  ton  per  100  pcxads 

Cargo   ii5.5  5.92 

Ifcnsouh........  I47.8  6.22 

Natural   50.15  6,33 

Natural  (extra)  50,7  6.60 

Polished   51.15  .6.66 

These  prices  also  apply  to  exports  against  offset  dollars, 

"In  anticipation  of  obtaining  free  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars 
or  Swiss  and  Belgian  francs,  the  Ccmiaittee  decided  to  further  reduce  the 
prices  for  export  against  these  currencies  only,  as  follows: 

Egyptian  pounds  H.S,  Dollars  ■ 

Grade         per  metric  ton  per  100  pounds 

Cargo   38.8  5.05 

IJansouh,,,   Ul.l  5.35 

Natural   h3M3  5^66 

Natural  (extra)  Uk,0  5.73 

Polished   Uh.h5  5.79 

These  prices  apply  to  any  quantity  of  rice  that  is  exported,  regardless 
of  amount.     Previous  notice  on  export  prices  is  hereby  cancelled." 
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RICE  -  THAIIA 


(Fourth  Quarter  194-9  and  Annual  Review) 

Foreign  Trade 

Thailand's  rice  exports  for  the  calendar  year  194-9  totaled  1,340,200 
short  tons.    These  shipments  "were  classified  as  follows  (1,000  short  tons) : 

Allocated  Rice...  1,271.0 

Ih-fested  Rice   8,1 

Grade  C  or  Brev.^ers  Rice........   22,9 

Glutinous  Rice  (Rejected  by  country  to  which  allocated)   38.2 

Total  shipments,   .1,340.2 

.  Shipments  were  heaviest  during  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  when 
approximately  60  percent  of  total  exports  were  despatched.    Shipments  during 
October  were  light  because  of  a  controversy  over  proposals  of  the  Government 
of  Thailand  to  increase  prices.    During  a  10-day  period  no  shipments  left 
port^ 

Shipments  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949  were  as  follows  (1,000  short 
tons) : 

Allocated  Rice   253.5 

Infested  Rice,,,,  „   0,5 

Grade  C  or  Brewers  Rice,..,  10,7 

Glutinous  Rice  (Rejected  by  country  to  which  allocated),...,,  34-»5 
Total  shipments.   299.2 

Three  countries,  India,  L/Ialaya  and  Indonesia,  received  58^-  percent  of 
total  rice  exports  for  the  year,    Ceylon,  Japan  and  China  each  received  about 
80,000  tous.    Other  shipments  were  distributed  to  16  countries.  Practically 
all  shipments  to  China  were  made  as  part  of  the  American  Relief  Program  that 
ceased  during  September,    Shipments  to  Japan  were  begun  in  April, 


X/    Eased  on  report  by  Graham  S.  Quate,  American  Embassy,  Bangkok, 
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Twrentr^-f our  firms  or  agencies  v/ere  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  rice 
from  Thailand  during  19^9«    Approxinately  66  percent  of  total  shipments  T;ere 
handled  hy  tffio  firms;  22  percent  by  two  other  organizations,  vrhile  the  Conh- 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  shipped  85,000 
short  tons,  or  about  6  percent  of  the  total^/*    Thus  five  shippers  handled 
94-  percent  of  all  exports. 

In  making  allocations  for  194-9,  a  target  of  1,290,000  short  tons  had 
been  decided  upon.    Actual  allocated  shipments  fell  short  of  this  target  by 
only  18,681  tons.    Shipments  of  all  kinds  of  rice  outside  allocations  amount- 
ed to  69,224  tons. 

Officially  reported  shipments  during  1949  exceeded  those  of  I94.8  by 
444,918  short  tons,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent. 

Production  and  Consumption 

Rice  is  grovm  in  all  parts  of  Thailand  under  greatly  diversified  condi- 
tions.   However,  approximately  60  percent  com.es  from  the  Central  Plain  v;ith 
its  extensive  netv.'ork  of  navigable  vaterrays  over  which  paddy  and  milled  rice 
move  to  Bangkok,  the  Kingdom' s  principal  distribution  center, 

latest  official  estimates  place  over-all  production  for  1949  at  5,930,000 
short  tons  of .  paddy- from  vhich- T.-as- obtained  approximately  3,914,000  tons  of 
milled  rice,  including  all  grades.    Of  this  amount,  1,341,000  short  tor^s  (in- 
cluding an  estimated  550  tons  of  smuggled  shipments)  rrere  exported  and 
2,573,000  tons  were  consumed  locally.    Accordingly,  d-oring  1949  Thailand  con- 
sumed about  tvTO-thirds  of  its  total  rice  production  and  exported  the  remainder. 

Marketing 

The  marketing  of  all  export  rice  is  strictly  controlled  by  ihe  Goverrjnent, 
This  control  is  accomplished  through  a  someTv'hat  com.plicated  marketing  system, 
one  of  the  stated  objectives  of  rhich  is  to  provide  for  "the  leveling  of  local 
prices  of  rice  used  for  internal  consijjnption," 

Rice,  exporters.  T/ere  obliged  during  1949  to  sell  all  f  oreign  exchange 
received  from  sales  to  the  Bank  of  Thailand,  the  Government  bank  of  issue. 
Because  there  ivas  a  fide  margin  betv.^een  the  official  rate  cf  exchange  and  the 
open  market  rate, .  tl^e  Government  made  a  substantial  profit  on  all  such  ship- 
ments,   Dvi'lng,  1950,  •  exporters -vdll  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  selling 
at  official  rates  any  foreign  exchange  received  in  excess  of  officially  es- 
tablished prices  for  rice. 

All  rice  destined  for  export  becomes  the  property  of  the  Government  of 
Thailand,     lallers  who  have  accumulated  stocks  of  milled  rice  vrhich  they 
desire  to  sell  to  the  export  trade  must  report  such  stocks  to  the  Thai  Rice 


2/    Shipment  of  CCC  rice  v:as  completed  in  L&y  1949- 
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Office  and  enter  into  sales  contracts  with  that  agency.    Exporting  firms  and 
agencies  must^  on  the  other  hand,  contact  what  is  knoTO  as  the  Thai  Rice 
Bureau  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  export  rice.     The  title  to  all  export 
rice  passes  from  the  miller  to  the  Rice  Office,  from  the  Rice  Office  to  the 
Rice  Bureau,  and  from  the  Rice  Bureau  to  the  exporting  firm  or  agency. 
Theoretically,  the  miller,  and  the  exporter  do  not  come  into  contact  with  one 
another  until  after  all  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  transfer  of 
title.    Payments  for  purchases  by  the  exporter  are  not  made  to  the  Rice 
Office  nor  to  the  Rice  Bureau  but  'are  handled  in  the  following  manner:  The 
foreign  purchaser  deposits  the  total  purchase  price  (f,o,b,  ship  in  Bangkok) 
to  the  credit  of  the  exporting  firm;  from  this  sum  an  amount  representing  the 
official  price,  which  does  not  include  bagging,  ^handling  charges,  insurance 
and  profits  to  the  exporting  firm,  is  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  London  or 
with  the  U.S.,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  depending  upon  whether  the  sale  was  made  in 
a  dollar  cr  a  pound  sterling  area.    The  Bank  of  London  or  the  Federal  Reserve, 
whichever  the  case  may  be,  then  credits  the  Bank  of  Thailand  with  the  amount 
received.    Proceeds  are  then  distributed  to  the  various  beneficiaries  of  the 
transaction  in  ^the  following  approximate  proportions,  which  are  based  on  one 
metric  ton  of  milled  rice  sold  for  U.S,  dollars  at  the  average  official  price 
of  C.112,00  (Cpl23.00  a  short  ton): 

U.S.  Dollars 


Recipient 

Item 

Baht 

(Metric 

ton) 

Bank  of  Thailand 

Profit  on  exchange  (Approx.) 

Thai  Treasury 

Surtax^/ 

280 

Rice  Office 

Administrative  expenses 

200 

Rice  Miller 

Milling  costs  (Estimated) 

150 

Customs  Bureau 

Export  duties  (Average) 

■50 

Middleman 

Paddy  purchase  and  transport 

100 

The  Parmer 

Production  returns 

900 

Total  proceeds 

1,680 

ton)  ton) 
$  34.00     G  37.-48 


^  34.00     ^  37,48 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  reader  should  note  that  the  Baht 
1,400  given  to  the  Rice  Office,  rice  miller.  Customs  Bureau,  middleman  and 
farmer  (excluding  Baht  280  to  the  Treasury)  amounts  to  the  average  official 
price  of  §112  when  converted  into  dollars  at  the  official  rate  of  Baht  12,50 
to  the  dollar.     The  034.00  retained  by  the  Bank  of  Thailand  represents  the 
difference  between  the  average  open  market  rate  of  exchange  (taken  at  about 
21.50  Baht  to  U.S,  $1.00  during  1949)  and  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  tabulation  above  applies  only  to  the  situation 


3/  The  handling  of  the  surtax  is  not  clear.    It  is  understood  that  it  was 
originally  fix  at  /8  per  ton,  this  being  the  assumed  minimum  profit  to  the 
Goverment  of  Thailand,     In  any  case  the  sum  of  Baht  280  (computed  at  the 
rate  of  Baht  35  to  the  Pound)  is  included  in  the  total  amount  earned  by  the 
Government  of  Thailand  on  rice  exports. 
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v.'hich  existed  after  the  date  on  which  the  official  rate  of  exchange  v/as  de- 
preciated from  10  to  12,50  Baht  to  the  U.S.  Dollar. 

Total  government  revenues  produced  from  the  sale  of  one  ton  of  milled 
rice  of  average  quality,  sold  in  the  dollar  area  are  approximately  as  follov.'s 

Governmental  Agency  Official  Baht  U.S.  Dollars 

-     (Metric  (Short 
.      ton)  ton) 

The  Bank  of  Thailand  "  '  $  34-. 00       ^  37.^8 

Thailand  Treasury  280  . 

Thai  Rice  Office  200 

Customs  Bureau  50   

Total  530  '.V  34.00       0  37.48 

PY'om  revenues  derived  from  sales  of  export  rice  during  1949  the  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  reports  that  it  allotted  15^000,000  Baht  as  subsidies  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  price  of  rice  consumed  within  the  Kingdom. 

Foreign  exchange  earned  from  the  sale  of  export  rice  during  194-9  T-'as  dis 
tributed  by  currency  as  follows: 

Kind  of  Exchange  Amount  Received 


Pounds  Sterling  38,250,585 
U.S.  Dollars  36,901,375 
Sriss  Rrancs  1,043,732 

Official  prices  for  export  rice  d'oring  1949  vrere  determined  by  negoti- 
ation betvveen  the  British  and  Thai  Governments,     For  this  purpose  milled 
white  rice  is  classified  into  six  grades  based  on  percentage  of  broken  grains 
three  called  "A"  grades  v.hich  consist  entirely  of  large  pieces  of  broken  rice 
and  four  "G"  grades  rhich  consist  entirely  of  medium  and  small  particles  of 
broken  rice.     The  throe  smaller  of  the  "C"  grades  are  ordinarily  called 
Brewers  rice.     Glutinous  rice  is  placed  in  a  separate  category. 

The  average  price  of  all  rice  exported  amounted  to  about  /4O  or  0112.00 
per  metric  ton  (^5.08  per  100  pounds).     Official  prices  for  all  grades  were 
as  show^n  below: 


/ 
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Grade  of  Rice  Pounds  Sterling;   U.S.  Dollars  

(Metric  ton)  (Metric  ton)      (100  pounds) 


Sublime  ■-  5^  broken 

8-9 

1  12^. /i3 

5.64 

Extra  su|^er  —  1.0%  broken 

4<i— lo— 9 

120.23 

5.45 

ouper  —  15%  broken 

/  T  On 
41—  o— 9 

115,03 

5.26 

opecia±  *-  /cU/o  DroKen 

^V— -Lo— V 

o3 

5.0  / 

No«  1-25%  broken 

3o—  o— 9 

107.63 

4.88 

jMo,  *£  —  ^5/3  broken 

J4-  9-0 

9o.t4o 

4.3o 

A,  1  Super 

33-18-9 

95.03 

4.31 

A.  1  Special 

32-18-9  • 

92.23 

4.18 

A,  1  Ordinary 

31-  8-9 

88,03 

3.99 

C,  1  Special 

27-  8-9 

76.83 

3.48 

C,  1  Ordinary 

26-  8-9 

7A.03 

3.36 

C,  3  Special 

19- -8-? 

'  54.43 

2.47 

C,  3  Ordinary 

18-18-9 

53,03  ■ 

2.41 

Source:    Face  Shipping  Coordination  Committee. 

Proportionate  quantities  of  the  various  grades  exported  were  approximate- 
ly as  follows: 


Group  Percent  of  total 

Wblte  rice,  6  grades,  5%  to  35/^3  broken  60 
The  3  "A"  grades,  large  broken  grains  20 
The  4  "C"  grades,  sm-all  broken  or  Brewers  5 
Glutinous  rices  15 


Paddy  is  generally  placed  in  four  grades  for  pricing  purposes.  Paddy 
prices,  f.o.b,  Bangkok  mills  during  1949  averaged  as  follows: 

Type         Quality.  Grade   Average  price  


Bahts  per  Dollars  per 

metric  ton  100  pounds 

Heavy       Superior         Nasuan  No,  1  790  1,52 

Heavy       Average  Nasuan  No,  2  765  1,48 

light       Superior         Kao  Bow  No,  1  710  1.37 

Light       Average  Kao  Bow  No,  2  680  1,31 


Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and  particularly  during  the  first  month  of 
1950  prices  of  paddy  declined.    As  of  January  20,  1950,  quoted  prices  for 
paddy  were  as  follows : 

Bahts  per  metric  ton      Dollars  per  100  pounds 

Heavy,  superior  690  1.33 

Heavy,  average  .    ■                       680  1.31 

Light,  superior  660  1,27 

Light,  average  65O  1,25 
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Some  865  rice  mills  are  scattered  throughout  Thailand,  and  of  this  number 
approxiinately  94-  are  located  in  the  Bangkok  district,    Paddy  for  milling  is 
transported  to  Bangkok  by  river  boat  and  railroad.    During  the  year  a  total  of 
/!^74.,24l  metric  tons  (523,000  short  tons)  of  paddy  arrived  in  Bangkok.  Over 
80  percent  of  this  quantity  or  383,397  tons  (/!^23,000  short  tons)  of  paddy  vfere 
brought  into  the  city' by  small  boats  ranging  in  capacity  from  10  to  30  tons. 

Wholesale  prices  for  milled  rice  to  be  sold  on  Bangkok  markets  for  con- 
sumption ivithin  the  Kingdom  as  of  January  20,  1950,  were  as  follows: 


Bahts  per  kilogram     Gents  per  pound  ^ 


Milled  rice,  5;j  broken 
Milled  rice,  10^  broken 
Milled  rice,  15^'  broken 
Milled  rice,  25$^  broken 
large,  broken 


1.18 
1.15 
1.13 
1.07 
0.90 
0.63 
1.17 
1.13 


2.3 
2.2 
2.2 
2.1 
1.7 
1.2 
2.3 
2.2 


Small,  broken 
Glutinous,  superior 
Glu  t in  ous  ,  a  ve  r a  ge 


4/  Converted  into  U.S.  currency  at  the  current  open  market  rate  of  23.50  Baht 
for  U.S.  Cl.OO. 
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Table  1  -  Rice  shipments  from  Thailand,  1949 
(1,000  short  tons) 


:  Allocated  :  Infested  :    Grade  C  or  :  Rejected    :  Gift  : 

Month            ;  Rice      ;  rice  ;  Brewers  rice  ;  glutinous  ;  Rice  ; Total 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

January  :  112.9      :       -  :          -  :  -         :  -      :  112.9 

•  .        •  •  *  -  •  * 

February.  :  ' "  1'62;8      :      1,1"  :  :  ~         :  -      :  163.9 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

March.........  :'■  17l.'8"  1,6' :    '           •  •  •  ■  y  ■  ■  •  •  l   '  -      :  173.4- 

•  •  •  *  •  • 

April.........  i  152.5' I.T;  ■     "  -  ]'''["/"  ^  [  -     J  154.3 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

May,,...'  :  112,0  '   ":       -  "  '  : 0.2' ..112,2 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

•  «  •  •  »  • 

June  :  '   '  83.1    '  :  '  ^  0V5 '  '  '   6,1" '  '  : -  :  -      :  89.8 

•  •  •  «  '      •  • 

July.....  !  77.6           1,0  "  '  !  '      1,8  "  ~  '  i         -         !  -     !  80.3 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

August.  :  45.6      :      1,8  '    :' ' '  .' '  0.9  :  -         :  -      i  48.2 

•  •  •  '  '  •  •  *  • 
«  •  •  •  •  • 

September  :  '   '  99.2' '  '  :' ' '  '  ~  '      ■      3.1 3'.7       1  1/    :  106,0 

October,:  .•  "    34.0'   ':  '  *  :      '  4.7  ' '  '  "  ; :  -     :  38,7 

November,   56,9'     :    ■      '  :    '    2,0 :'   '  "  6,4'     'V'~     :  65.3 

December.  ;  •'162,7"    ;  "0,4"  s         4.1'  "  ;  '  28',r  '  "  ;  195.2 

Total,...:  1,271,1           8,1"  :       22,9  '  ;  '  38.2'  '    ;  '3/  ;1,340.2 

1/    2,8  short  tons,     . 


Source:  _  Statistics  published,  by  Rice,  Shippifig  Coordination  Committee, 
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Table  2  -  Destination  of  rice  shipments  from  Thailand, 

1%9 


Destination  Total  shipped 


1,000 

■     ■      ■  •  short  tons 

India.....   345.8 

Indonesia  '  (Netherland' s  responsibility) ,  ,  14.8,4. 

Indonesia  Republic.   -  1.-1 

Saravrak.  •  •  ......».,   16.1 

North  Borneo  -   •    11.3  - 

Hong  Kong.  ,  59.1 

I/Ialaya.. ..'  ■   287.2  • 

Ceylon....   95.9 

Philippines  '  ,  4-1. 7 

Portuguese  J/^cao  ,   1.7 

China.....   =  86,6 

Chinese  Government   1,5 

American  Aid  o  84,9 

Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Company....,,....  0,2 

Kuwait. , .  •   '  4,2 

United  Kingdom   28.8 

Eire......  '   3,2 

Czechoslovakia   0,8 

Norvfay,   5,1 

Holland,..  ,   25.8 

Switzerland....;   1,5 

Sv/eden....  i   8.8 

Denmark  ;   -  3,-0 

Austria,   2,0 

Belgium...   1,4 

Japan   90.1 

U.N.I. C.E.F   1,4 

C,  Grade  Rice  ,   22,9: 

Infested  Rice,...,   8,1 

Rejected  Rice,   38,2 

Gift  Rice,,.,.   !/_ 

Total,,  ,   1,340,2 


1/2,8  short  tons. 


Source:  Statistics  published  by  the  Rice  Shipping  Coordination 
Committee, 


Table  3  -  Shipment  of  Thailand,  rice 

1949 

by  firms  or  agencies. 

• 

J.VC11UC     vJX   ■  JL  J_X  ill    vJX  ca, 

• 

Shipped 
during  1949 

* 
• 

* 
• 

!       1  000 

• 

•                                                      •  ■ 

f       5i}=)nTt  tnTiR    ••  • 

*                 t.             (             .               »  ^ 

• 

537.0 

:          1,  DUU  •  / 

-Lei5»9 

:  329.0 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (U.b.D.A,; » , : 

:  399.U 

'3./  c.  0 

!  5d2,9 

TiT_    1    •              _  "1        7~\  •    _   _       •/>                                   /-«                        _    ^  J  • 

43.4 

.         >    'TO  y  n 

:  134»9 

1           _  T        •r*N    rt          /*!                                              T"    1  T 

:  0,9 

!                 J-.  / 

3.3  • 

■  3.3 

0-.2 

!•     ■  '  ■     0.2    ■  ■  ■ 

J.O 

!        ■  3«0 

Eastern  International  Development  Compar^, . : 

«C  aO 

.          -    •  Q 

#7 

5f3 

3»4 

< 

vJ.D  i 

•  0 

•  •  ■       •  •  1 

•  2 

♦D  ; 

....  /; 

r  «  •    ^  • 

#3  ; 

.3 

:      • •  .6-  ■•: 

.6  • 

;2  •  : 

•  ,2 

.3  ! 

•  -.3 

•  .4  • 

■1,2  -  •• 

 .7 

8.-0' 

1,340.2'  •: 

3,245.-5  "" 

1/2,8  short  tons,  ^  .  ' *  ■ 


Source:    Statistics  published  by  the  Rice  Shipping  Coordination 'Committee,' 
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Table     ~  Foreign  exchange  accruing  to  Thailand 
from  rice  exports,  194-9 


Recipient 


•Short  tons 


Sterling 


Dollars 


Swiss  Plrancs 


India  ..«.•,. 

Indonesia  .) 

Indonesia  Republic), 

(Glutinous  rice-  ), 
Saraiwak  ; . , , 

(Glutinous  rice  ), 
North  Borneo, 
Hong  Kong. , 

(C  Grade  rice  •  ), 
Malaya  ; , , , 

(Infested  rice);.,, 

(C  Grade  rice  ),. 

Ceylon  

Philippines  

(Glutinous  rice) , , , 

(Gift  rice),,.,-,.., 
Portuguese  Macao ,,,, 

(C  Grade  rice) ,. ., . 
China :  

Chinese  Govt. 

American  Aid, . , i . . , 

Standard  Vacuum-  Co. 

Kuwait  , . . 

United  Kingdom,,*.,, 

(C  Grade  rice),*,. . 
Eire. «  

(C  Grade  rice) , . . , , 
Czechoslovakia,,-.. .. 

Norway  > , . . 

Holland.  

(C  Grade  rice)  

Switzerland, , . 
Sweden,  , . . . 

(C  Grade  rice)  

Denmark  

Belgium, ,,  

(C  Grade  rice,,,,,, 
Austria  

(Glutinous  rice),,, 
Japan,  ,.. 

(Glutinous  rice).,. 
U.N.I, C.E.F  


345,  B29 

-331 
(16,051c 
(    -  77 
11,295 
59^067 
1,058 
288,658 
8,131 
15,427 
95,906 
(41,723 
(  3,704 
■  3 
1,653 
430 


1,531 
84,877 
165 
4,167 
28,770 
3,307 
3,187 
94 
772* 

5,104 
25,793- 
1,356 

1,4S3 
8,795 

■  no 

2j976 
1,378 
1^070 
1,984 

220 

90,245 
33,907 
1.378 


Total  1,340,235:  38,250,585  :36,901,375;  1,043,732 


1^2,446,510 
5,279,352 

,12,il31- 

■  ■  -  610,007 

"428,428 
2,124,617 
.      25, 610 . 
10,288,999. 
.  .218^670 
■378,348 
•  3,428,607 

■  -35,555 


. .  10,701. 
58,812 

167,414 
1,194,953 

■  129,792 

30,958. 
186,418 

■  692,397 


357,289 
119,981 


6,545,50.6 

166,688 


1^,271,163 
..  .  26,862 


24,736 


966,000 
6,815 


223,761 
236,250 

16,358,644 
99«686 


1,043,732 


Source:    Statistics  published  by  the  Rice  Sliipping  Coordination  Committee, 
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Table  5  -  Prices  of  paddy,  19A9 
(Dollars  per  100  pounds) 


Month 


Naguan 


Kao  Bow 


*          1\10#  -L 

•         IvO,  /i 

•         iMO,  i 

',         iVO,  <C 

January  #  #•••*«••«• 

;  1,54.-1,55 

;  l♦i^^8-1.49 

5  1.35-1.39 

5  1.30-1,35 

•  1-A8-1-56 

'  1-Z.3-1.'52  ' 

!  1-33-1-A2 

►  1.28-1. 3  S 

MaiTc  h-----. ------- 

•  1.  5'5-l-'56 

'  1.51-1.52  1 

:  1-Z.0-1.Zl2 

t  1.33-1- 3 '5 

!  1.61-1.  S2  < 

1.A0-1.Z2 

'  1,33-1.  3 '5 

ll/lav-  - 

!  1,55-1.57  ! 

!  1.51-1.52  ! 

!  1.3 8-1, A2 

\  1.33-1,39 

!       1.55  1 

!          1,51  ! 

•  1,38 

i  1.33 

July.  ..««.«.« 

i       1.55  i 

! i 
!       1.52  1 

!  1.39 

i  1,34 

August,  

•  •  •.*  •« .,,  1 

'  1.55-1.57  ! 

'  1,52-1.53  i 

1.39-l.a  i 

!  1,34.-1.36 

September, 

••♦.....,.< 

1,55-1,57  ! 

1,49-1.53  1 

1,36-1,4-1  ! 

'  1,30-1,36 

October........... 

.*..«'.....! 

1.55  : 

1,/V9  : 

1.36  1 

1.30 

November,.,,  

J 

•  •••  1 

1.51-1.55  : 

l.A/^-1,/49  : 

1.31-1.36  ! 

1.25-1.30 

December, • , 

«••*•••••*! 

1.50-1.51  i 

l,/i3~1.4.4  : 

• 

1,30-1,51  :  1.24.-1.25 

Source:    Rice  Shipping  Coordination  Committee  Statistics, 
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Table  6  -  Monthly  arrivals  of  paddy  in  Bangkok,  194-9 

(1,000  shoi-b  tons) 


Month                     \         By  water       ]  By  rail 

Jatiuary,  ^ ,......« •  :          6/^,5            :  9. 8 

..February*..,..,,..,  .,59,8,           :  9.8- 

Jiferch,^....,...,,.,,,......,:   68,6 _     _  j  10.5 

^April....... ................. :   37.1   9.1 

Jfey..................  _     .19.3   :  11.0 

^  June,  . . ....  16, 6            ;  9.8 

July...,.,.,..,  .:           13.5, .  6,1 

August,. , . . , . .  24., 8  :  5.7 

,  Sep  tempter. ,,«,.............«:     .      29.  .1            :  5  .A 

.October....,  .31.3.   .  7.7 

November.,  :          25 , 5_  9. 1 

, Depembpr, ................... :  32.5.  .     ,   6.1 

,     ■     Tptal, . .  .......           4^2.6.  _  ,     ;  100.1 


Source :  Statistics  published  by  Rice  Shipping  Coordination 
Committee, 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 


OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN   AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  OEPARTJVl EMT  OF  AG RICULTU R ET 
WASHINGTON^  D.C, 


PR  6-50  Mxrch  20,  I95O 

RICE— BURI^a  1/ 

Outlook 

Burma's  exportable  supplies  of  rioe  during  1950  are  estimated  at 
betv/een  1,600  and  2,600  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice.  If 
stocks  in  tho  interior  are  mo"ved  to  ports,  exports  may  be  as  large  as 
in  19^-19*  "When  approximately  2,  6OO  million  pounds  were  delivered  to 
foreign  countries.    Availabilities  are  from  the  small  19149-50  crop 
and  large  carry-over  stocks  of  I9I+8-I4.9  rice  held  previously  in  the 
interior  of  tlie  country. 


BU.RlVul:    Rice  production,,  trade,  and  apparent 
disappearance,  I939-U0AO-I4.I  and  19U5-U6/19U9-50 


■ 

1 
> 

;  Yield 
[  per 
acre  ^ 

s  Production 

s  Apparent 

Year 

:  Acreage  ! 
t    so^vn  "  , 

» 

!  Rough 

[  In    term,s  ' 
'  of  milled 

!  Exports  - 

■  i/  • 

'  disap- 
pear- 
.  ance  l/ 

1 

!    1,000  . 

!  acres 

.  Pounds 

!  Million  . 
!  pounds  '. 

!  Million 
!  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

1939-UO... 

i9Uo-l|i..,j 
19U5-U6. . . . 
19146-14.7..,. 
19U7-U8... ! 
19U8-U9... 
I9I4.9-50.., 

\    12,102  J 
12,019  ! 
6,271+  1 

'         7,910  ! 

•'     9,597  ! 
.  10,l-|ii9- 

9,109  ! 

1,136  - 
1,382  : 

939  ! 
1,069 
1,269 
1,11lO 

980  ' 

!  lU,121,0. 
17,720. 1j 
5,890.i|: 

8,U57»5 
.  12,17l4.U 

11,911.9; 

8,931/1 

.      9,885  \ 
.  12,i40U 
:      1+,123  ! 
.      5,920  ! 
:      8,522  1 
.      8,338  i 
6„252  ! 

^.       5,991  ! 
2/7,300  ! 

96c  : 
1,779  ! 
2,725  : 
2,632  1 

3/2,600  ! 

3,89U 
5,1014. 
3,163 

14,11+1 

5,797 
5,706 

1/  Calendar  year  following  December  harvest.     Exports  are  mostly  milled 
rice,  but  include  some  rough  rice  converted  to  terms  of  milled  at  70 
percent,     2/  Unofficial  estimate,     3/  Unofficial  estimate  of  exportable 
supplies,  ~  ' 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  Embassy  reports. 


1/  Based  on  a  report  from  D,  Klein,  Third  Secretary,  ^^merican  Embassy, 
Rangoon,  Burma, 
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Tho  19'i9-50  harvest  (October-February)  is  officially  estimated  at 
8,930  million  pounds  of  rcu^h  rice  (6,2^0  million  pounds  niliod),  or  25 
percent  belovr  the  yeur  before,  and  only  57  percent  of  the  prev.'ar 
(I935-56/39-I1O)  average.     The  third  forecast  of  acreage  likely  to  mature 
is  10  percent  loss  than  the  final  estimate  of  tho  year  before.    No  in- 
formation has  boon  reported  concerning  the  1950-51  acreage  to  be  planted 
in  June, 

All  forecasts^  Inoludlng  official  estimates,  are  based  on  fragmentary 
information  of  questionable  reliability.     It  is  loiov/n,  hov/evor,  that  in 
remote  areas,  cultivators  wore  unable  to  dispose  of  a  large  part  of  tho 
preceding  year's  crop.     Considerable  destruction  occurred  in  arojis  r/hcro 
there  vvas  active  fighting.     Dispossessed  fo.milios  in  burned  out  villages 
left  acres  of  rice  land  fallov/,  and  fields  av;o.y  from  villages  v/ere 
abandoned. 

More  than  a  million  acres  of  rice  land  abandoned  during  the  war 
have  not  been  restored  to  cultivation,    There  is  still  a  shortage  of 
buffaloes  because  of  large  losses  during  the  Japanese  occupation  of  tho 
country.    A  large  nmber  of  iraplements  are  in  need  of  replacemont,  and 
procurement  is  difficult.     Implements  used  for  rice  production  are  of 
primitive  design  and  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  v/ater  bial'falo. 

Review  of  19U9 

If-oversing  tho  postwar  upvvard  trend  in  the  recovery  of  rice  trade, 
Burma's  19^9  exports  declined  5  percent,  compared  with  tho  year  before 
and  were  loss  than  one-half  of  the  prewar  avorago.    Exports  totaled 
2,632  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice,  excluding  bran,  compared 
with  2,725  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.     Rice  bran  exports 
totaled  88  million  pounds,  of  v/hich  85  million  norjads  wore  shipped  to 
tho  Ifcitod  Kingdom, 

Rice  is  the  export  comm.odity  with  v/hich  Burma  sustains  domestic 
economy.     It  'is  also  its  principal  food.     Despite  the  reduced  acrea^-es, 
smaller  yields  per  acre,  and  extremely  difficult  transportation  problems, 
that  country  in  19U9  had  sufficient  i-ice  for  domestic  needs  and  it  ranked 
as  tli..j  Vi/orld's  second  largest  exporter,-    Deliveries    wore  cniy 
slightly  less  than  tiiose  of  Thailand,    This  is  in  sharp  contrast,  however, 
with  Burma's  prev/ar  exports  (I936-L1.O)  of  more  than  6,000  million  pounds, 
or  more  than  twice  Thailand's  prewar  rice  exports. 

The  small  mills  special,  a  short-grain  with  33  "to       percent  brokcns, 
white  brokens,  and  oughandi,  a  long-grain  rice,  comprised  the  bulk  of 
Burma's  rice  exports,    shipments  in  1949       a  v/holo  wore  heaviest  during 
the  dry  raonths  January  to  Ivt.^'-,  from  the  end  of  the  harvest  to  the  onset 
of  the  monsoon.     During  those  months,  Burma  exported  5^  percent  cf  the 
year's  trade.     This  seasonal  export  trend  is  explained  by  inadequate 
storage  facilities  and  the  fact  that  rice  tends  to  deteriorate  in  the 
rainy  season. 
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BURM:    Rico  (ruillod^  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
.avorago  \^3^-hPf  annual  I9l|6-li.9 


Country  of 
destination 


.  j!  Average 
•:  1936- 

t  19^0 
'    :.  Mill ion' 
:  pounds  ^ 

  s 

India..,.  :  3,532 


ASIA 


I9U6 


Ceylon, 

Mkilaya. . ••».«..  •  : 
Indonesia, , . . . , o 

Borneo, .;,  oe.t 

Hong  Kong, a.o...., ; 
China. , .;....«....: 
Korea. . 

Japan,  o ... : 

Pakistan,.  ; 

United  K^-ngdom. .  •  • : 
Other  Europe. 
Maur  it  ius . ,  9 .  •  e » .  • : 
Other  couiit  ries , , ,  : 


807 
508' 
156 


V 
117 

3/|233 

,  h/ 
""128 

U97 
61 

U65 


Total  :  6 


3ot 


Mi  11 ion 
pounds 

53U 
97 
.  2'67 
.  32 
.  2 
28 
0 
0 
0 
W 
0 
0 
0 

__0 

960" 


1947 


Million 
pounds 

767 
2i|6 
298 
/  106 
■  10 
207 
126 
0 
0 

0 
0 

■■  13 


19/'t8  1/  :  I9U9  1/ 


1^779 


Million 
pounds 

1^110 

68]+ 

i|i+3 
132 

23 
82 
136 

0 

2/  • 

■  •  •76  ' 

5  • 
25 
•  9 
""^77^^ 


;  Million 
:  pounds 


837 
59h 
326 

38 
89 
2/ 
122 

■  125 

2/ 
"llil 


2;T32 


1/  Prelimiiiary, 

Taiwan.    ]+/■  Included  in  imports 


2/ Not  separately  reported"!     3/  To  Japan,  Korea; and 
to.  India,  "~ 


Compiled. from  Embassy  reports. 

1      In  I9U9  there  was  the  added  factor  of  increasing  internal  disorder. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  Rangoon  was.  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Burma,  except  for  rough  rice  shipments  in  small  river  boats  and  in  an 
occasional  truck  from  the  Prome  area.     Shipments  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  vjore  maintained  only  by  delivery  of  large  stocks  that  had  accum.u- 
latod  in  Rangoon  in  the  previous  December  and  January,    As  those  reserves 
wore  depleted,  shipments  became  progressively  smaller. 

Burma  made  the  first  deliveries  of  rice  to  Japan  in  September  in 
accordance  with  the  Burma-Japr^n  Trade  Agreement  of  19'49>  "which  provided 
for  the  shipment  of  157  million  pounds.     By  the  end  of  the  year,  122 
million  pounds  had  been  shipped.    Exports  under  this  agreement  ceased 
during  Docoiabor  as  a  result  of  protracted  negotiations  for  a  price  read- 
justment when  Japan  failed  to  devalue  its  currency.     Burma  proposed  that 
tho  price  be  increased  to  £,51+  per  ton  ($6,75  ^  100  pounds)  to  permit  the 
full  exchange  of  goods  envisaged  under  tho  terms  of  tho  barter  agreement 
at  the  time  it  was  negotiated.    Japcn  finally  agreed  to  pay.  •=1+1       per  ton 
($5«l6  ^  100  povinds )  compared  with  tho  previously  agreed  price  of  i38 
(^^i+.75      100  pounds),  and  arrangements  wore  made  to  complete  shipments 
under  the  terms  of  the  trade  agreement  during  Januarjr  1950* 

The  State  Agricultural  Et' rketing  Board  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
curement and  export  of  surplus  rice  and  for  the  maintenance  of  equitable 
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distribution  v/ithin  the  coimtry.    The  Board,  the  only  official  exporter 
of  rice  in  19u9;  purchased  the  surplus^,  either  directly  from  the  railiers 
or  through  dealers  designated  on  a  cormaission  basis,    Liilled-rico  prices 
wore  fixed  by  the  Government  and  millers  v/ere  required  to  pa;/  prices  for 
rough  rice  related  directly  to  those  prices.    The  Board  increased  the 
direct  purchasing  during  the  year  particularly  in  the  port  areas.  More 
than  60  percent  v/as  purchased  directly  by  the  Board,  and  the  proportion 
in  1950  is  exjfcctod  to  be  8Q  percent, 

BURMA:    Rice  (excluding  bran)  exports,  by  quarter,  19^49 


Country  of 
destination 

:                              Quarter  s 

Total' 

• 

,  January-  t 
',  March 

,  April-  ! 

June 

July-       s  October-  ! 
September  i  December  ; 

Japan* ,«,a«,,c,,e,i 

Malaya, , ,  ,  ,  j 

Pakistan,  ••..<.,,.  0  : 
United  Kingdoia,,,,: 

.  Million  i 
pounds  i 

'  llillion. 
pounds  , 

Mllion  ! 
pounds  J 

"  Million  J 
pounds  : 

Million 
pounds 

2J46  ■  ] 

19  ! 
17  ! 

.     h33  i 

@  : 

102  J 

31  : 
2  : 

^       31  : 

:     153  • 
50  i 
10  J 

r       239  J 

93  ! 
0  J 

157  : 
8  J 

h 

!                81  ! 

20  J 

i                11  ! 
t             160  ! 

58  ! 
36  : 
52  : 
i          86  : 

35  J 

i           39  : 

115  i 

J             0  ! 

>  1/ 

5  : 
1        91  ! 
:        86  ! 

t             0  ! 

23  : 
21  : 

595 
89 
38 

837 
297 
:  122 

325 
125 
6h 
lUO 

Total,.....,.,  ! 

.      936        :.    763  ! 

57K  . 

355  : 

2,632 

1/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Compiled  fi^om  Embassy  report. 

The  Marketing  Board  in  19^-l9  sold  rice  for  export  at  fixed  prices  in 
accordance  v;ith  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  regarding  the  quantity  and  destination.     Private  cntorpriso  "was 
allov;ed  to  operate  within  the  framework  of  Governinent  policy.     Rice  mills 
were  operated  by  private  interests,  but  the  millers  were  licensed  and 
complied  on  milling  rates  with  Governiient  regulations. 

The  principal  problem  was  the  transportation  of  the  surplus  through 
the  rebel-controlled  areas.     Lack  of  facilities  and  insecurity  of  v/orkers 
hindered  the  meveraent  from  the  interior  to  the  shipping  points,  because 
tho  insurgents  controlled  the  strategic  areas  along  the  rail  and  river 
routes  and  dotorrdnod  tlio  quantities  that  could  be  moved.    Toward  tho 
end  of  tlio  year,  v;hon  the  movement  of  rice  from  tho  interior  was  almost 
corapletely  stopped,  the  Board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Burmese  Navy, 
organiz-od  armed  convoys  for  tho  purpose  of  moving  stocks  from  the  western 
Delta  to  Bassoin  and  Rangoon.     During  November  and  December,  more  than 
100  million  pounds  were  raovod  to  ports  by  these  convoys.    Stocks  at  ports 
wore  very  small  at  the  end  of  tho  year,  however,  and  the  last  rice  shipped 
was  of  poor  quality. 


Rangoon  and  Bf,_ssoin  continued  to  be  Burma's  principal  rice  ports, 
Moulmoin  and  /Jcyal?  wore  usod  principally  during  the  dry  season.  In 
relative  importance,  based  on  the  porcentagd  of  rice  shipments,  the 
ports  ranked  as  follows:     Rangoon,  6l;  Bassoin,  25;- Moulmoin,  9j 
Akyab,  7»   'The  largo  mills  located' near  Rangoon  and  Bassoin  handle  the 
bulk  of  the  rico  trade,  and  small  mills  in  the  growing  areas  servo  the 
local  requirements,.     Under  ' the  present  conditions  of  operation,  ?iOv;evor, 
some  importers  have  paid  the  added  costs  entailed  in  transporting  rough 
rico  and  have  saved  on  the  cost  of  processing  i'ice  and  rico  products 
by  using  mbi'e  efficient  plants  c  t  homo. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  the  alluvial,  clay 
soils  of  Lower  Buna,  the  area  supplying  all  of  th6  experts.  Cultiva- 
tion hero  gonorall;-'-  begins  in  June  as  soon  as  the  first  showers  of  the 
monsoon  soften  the  ground  sufficiently  to  pemit  breaking.  Harvesting 
starts  late  in  Octcbor  at  the  end  Of  the  monsoon  and  continues  until 
February,     In  Lowei*  Burma,  rico  is  not  rotated  with  any  crop,  since 
there  is  no  crop  which  can  bo  economically  cultivated  between  the 
harvesting  and  planting  'season  in  a  soil  whicih  is  almost  a  cement-like 
hardness  during  tie  dry  season,'  .    ..  ■ 

Rico,  prices  rBmained  rela.tively  stablo  in  19^49  and  wore  approximately 
the  same  as  in  19L'dy  or  about  350  percent  higher  than  before'  the_  war. 
Export  prices,  oij.cept  to  Japan,  remained  fixo'd  throughout  the  year.  The 
Small  Mills'  opeo.'.f.l,  the  major  trade  type,  was  sold  ^58  a  long  ton 
($1^75  a  100  pouiils')  f.o.b,'  Rangoon,  Bassein,  Moulaoin  and  Akyab. 

Bunaa  produc.es  more  than  one  thousand  varieties  of  rico,  according 
to  that  country'ri  Department  of  Agriculture,     Cultivators,  hov/evor, 
rocognizo  four  fsncral  typos,  doterrninod  by  the  time  the  crops  are  ready 
for  harvesting.     These  types  are:     (l)  Kaukyin,  or  early  varieties  with 
a  life  period  o'x  li40-150  days,  which  ripen  at  the  middle  or  end  of 
October;  (2)  Kruklat,  or  medium-lived  varieties,  with  a  life  period  of 
I5O-I7O  days,  •'jhat  ripon  about  the  middle  or  end  of  November j  (3)  Kaukkyi, 
or  the  late  rico  with  a  life  period  of  170-200  days,  that  ripens  early 
in  December^  and         Mayin,  or  spring  rice,  vdiich  is  planted  around 
the  marshes  about  November  and  harvested  the  following  March, 

T?ie  Kaukkyis  and  the  Kauklats  are  the  most  important.    The  Kaukkyis 
are  comprised  of  the  Wgasein  (short-grain)  and  Byat  (long-grain)  types, 
and  most  of  the  Midon  types  (short-grain).    The  Kauklats  include  the 
small-grain  of  Ngasein  (short -grain),  all  the  Lotywozin  (long-grain) 
and  Emata  (long-grain  oughaiidi)  types. 

Programs  for  the  improvement  of  varieties  and  cultivation  methods 
have  boon  curtailed  because  of  a  shortage  :ln  funds,    V^ithin  the  limits 
of  a  tight  budget,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  able  to  conduct 
agricultural  instruction,  work  on  the  improvement  of  varieties,  fertilizers, 
seeds,  and  insect  control  only  on  a  very  limited  basis. 
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BURMils      Exy)ort  pricos  of  rico  and  rico  products, 
19U5-h^/UQ'^k9',  and  19ij9-50  proposed  (July-Jimo) 


• 

s 

:19U6-.i;7j 

i9ii7-ii.e! 

19.' ^9 -50 

Grado 

l^it 

!l9i45-U6 

and  sDogicningj 

Pro- 

19U8-U9! 

,Septe  20: 

peso  d 

1,'Vhito  Pdco 

Ngatsein  Ngf.kyo.uk  Sjnall 

long  ton 

28 

:33-l/3  ! 

33  i 

38 

ko 

Mills  Specials,  L\2% 

4, 

100  lbs. 

;  6.00  ! 

6.8U  . 

I  U.75  ! 

\  5.00 

Ngatsoin  Ngakyr^.uk  Snail 

long  ton 

111 

Hills  Specials,  36% 

ill 

100  lbs. 

• 

- 

:  5.12 

Moodone  Bazaar  Quality, 

long  ton 

:28 

^33-1/3 

38 

:38 

3Q%  broken 

100  lbs. 

t  6.00 

5  6.8U 

:  Ii.75  ! 

!  5.12 

Sugliandi  S.II.S,,  ^2% 

,  T 
•  ES, 

long  ton 

:3U-5/6  : 

.39-1/2 

;  39-1/2 

l42 

broken  ( long-grain ) 

100  lbs. 

mm 

:  6,27     I  7.11 

:  h.9h 

^  5.25 

Boiled  Rice 

Long  boiled,  10% 

:t. 

long  ton 
100  lbs. 

mm 

! 35-5/6  i 

.UO-l/2 

:l40-l/2  ! 

iU3 

broken 

I  6.)45  . 
:3U-l/3  ' 

•  7.29  ! 

5.06 

:  5.38 

Milohar,  No.  1, 

long  ton 

.23-lA 

.39 

:39 

ri^2 

Q%  broken 

4, 

100  lbs. 

!  U.16  . 

:  6.18  . 

!  7.02 

:  U.88  ! 

.  5.25 

:i+l-l/2 

Milchar,  No.  2, 

.  T 

long  ton 

.23-lA 

:3i|-l/3 

:39 

•39 

Q%  broken 

100  lbs. 

.  U.19 

!    6.18  ! 

7.02 

t  ii.88 

t  5.19 

Full  Boiled,  12% 

-  T 

long  ton 

:23-lA 

!3i4-l/3  . 

39 

!39 

hi 

broken 

100  lbs. 

!    6.18  ! 

7.02 

:  U.88 

!  5.12 

Brokens 

VVhite  rico  (Nos,  2,3/ 

long  tons 

'12-3A  . 

:21  : 

25-2/3 : s 

25-^/3  S 

'27-2/^ 

and  h  mixed) 

100  lbs, . 

2,29  ! 

;  3.78  : 

t  U.62  : 

.  3.21  ! 

3.U6 

ooxiod  (rJos,  2,^, 

long  ton: 

(21  J 

P3'2/3  : 

25-2/3  ! 

27-2/3 

and  U  mixed) 

100  lbs, J 

•  3.78  : 

I4.62  ; 

3.21  J 

3.U6 

Loons e in  (brov/n) 

• 

• 

S\ighandi 

long  ton: 

s35  : 

:35  S 

37 

100  Ibs.s 

:             t  6.50  : 

>  1;.38  : 

Ngatsein  Ngakyauk 

long  ton; 

~  i 

3U  J 

:3l+ 

:36 

100  lbs.: 

« 

• 
■ 

6.12  : 

U.25  : 

4.50 

Compiled  from  Eiabassy  report. 
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YiTORLD  RICE  FRODIjCTION  DECLINES  IN  19ii9-50 

'The  ivorld  rice  harvest  for  19i49-30  (August-July)  is  estimated  at 
33U,»000  million  pounds  of  rougjh  rioe,  3  percent  less  than  the  postwar 
high  , of  3^+3*000  million  pounds  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     Most  of  the  decline  occurred 
in  Asia,  with  a  moderate  decrease  in  Africa,    Record  crops  were  harvested 
%T\  Europe,  North  /iiTierica,  and  South  America. 

Asia's  rough  rice  harvest,  representing  92  percent  of  the  world 
total,  is  estimated  at  303,000  million  poi;inds  or  about  10  million  pounds 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year,     China's  crop  v;as  the  smallest  in  several 
years.     Rebel  activities  in  Burma  and  Indochina  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
acreage  and  output,,  and  slight  declines  occurred  in  Pakistan  and  Korea, 
Production  was  larger  in  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Malaya,  Taiwan,  and 
Japan, 

July  floods  in  China  resulted  in  a  pronounced  decline  in  the  harvest, 
estimated  at  98*000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  from  Ii5i630,000  acres. 
This  compares  with  106,000  million  pounds  in  the  preceding  year  on  approxi- 
mately tho  same  acreage.     Before  t?ie  v/ar  production  and  acreage  averaged 
(1931-37)  110,000  million  pounds  and  48,850,000  acres,  respectively. 

The  official  estimate  of  production  of  liidia  's  reported  areas  is 
73,693  million  pounds,  a  slight  gain  over  73,061  million  in  the  yeor 
before^    The  acreage  is  officially  reported  at  71*660,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  2  percent  from  a  year  earlier,     Cho.ngcs  in  tho  reporting  basis 
of  some  areas  of  India  added  about  10  million  acrus  formerly  not  reported, 
so  that  current  statistics  arc  not  comparable  with  those  reported  prior 
to  19l|8-I|.9«     In  most  of  India's  producing  areas,  weather  conditions  were 
favorable  with  the  exception  of  ladras  where  crops  were  damaged  by  the 
failure  of  the  nortlieast  monsoon. 

The  rough  rice  production  of  Asia's  surplus  area— Thailand,  Burma, 
and  Indochina~is  estimated  at  33,  000  million  pounds,  a  reduction  of 
1,800  million  from  tPic  preceding  year,  and  7,000  million  less  than  the 
prewar  average,     Burma 's  acreage  fell  21  percent,  or  2,070,000  acres 
below  19U8-l49f  f^-nd  production  was  I6  percent  less.    The  crop  is  cstim.atcd 
at  only  57  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

In  Indochina,  conditions  similar  to  those  in  Burma  indicate  acreage 
and  production  have  been  declining  since  1914-7 '-U8,    The  l9i49-50  crop 
estimate  is  81+  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 
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Thailcind  is  the  .only  country  in  this  area  where  production  has 
continued  to  increase  since  the  war,  ojid  indications  ore  the  harvest  v/as 
above  the  prewar  a\^cragc.    The  reported  acreage  increased  in  19u9^  de- 
spite lack  of  rain  which  delayed  planting,  and  favorable  growing  weather 
resulted  in  another  burjper  crop.    The  official  estimate  of  production  is 
11,850  Eiillion  pounds  of  rough  rice. 

The  rico  acreage  of  Pakistan  increased  about  200^000  acres,  but  vm- 
favorable  weather  and  plant  diseases  caused  a  moderate  decline  in  the 
harvest  ccrnp:>red  with  last  year.     Good  weather  in  Ja-oan  resulted  in  the 
largest  crop  in  20  years »     Drought  conditions  in  South  Korea  during  the 
planting  season  reduced  the  acreage  6  percent,  but  the  yield  per  aero 
was  only  slightly  less  than  in  the  ^'"ear  before. 

Production  in  the  Fl-ilippines  slicwed  a  gain  of  U.  percent  fron  the 
preceding  year's  record.     Rice  acreage  has  increased  steadily  since  the 
war,  fron  i^el  million  acres  in  19U5"'4-6  to  5«5  million  acres  in  19^9-50. 
Favorable  weather  in  the  Mi  1  a y an  TJn ion  resulted  in  a  record  crop  from  a 
record 

Europe's  19ii9  crop  v/as  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19^^  but  well 
above  the  prewar  average.     Its  rough  rice  production  is  estimated  at  2,500 
million  pounds  compared  with  2,ii60  million  a  year  earlier,  and  2,1;00 
million  before  the  v;ar,    A  decline  in  the  rice  acreage  of  Italy  v/as  com- 
pensated by  increases  in  several  countries  having  small  acreages,  Pdcc 
is  now  raised  in  increasing  quantities  in  several  countries  of  Europe 
v/hore  little  v/as  grown  before  the  war.     Franco,  Greece,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  are  cases  in  point. 

Spa in  produced  the  largest  crop  in  recent  years.    The  area  sown  to 
rico  in  Portugal,  however,  v\ras  the  smallest  since  19-40,  find  dry  weather 
during  the  growing  season  caused  an  abandonment  of  several  thousand 
acres.    Although  the  yields  per  acre  were  larger  than  in  the  year  before, 
a  sizable  drop  occurred  in  production. 

The  total  rice  acreage  of  Fran ce,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  RurrJi ia  in 
I9U9  is  estimated  at  approximately  90,000  acres,  an  increase  of  around 
80,000  acres  from  the  average  of  10,000  acres  during  the  5-year  (1935-39) 
period.    The  combined  production  of  these  coiyitries  in  19a9  is  estimated 
at  over  200  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  slightly-  over  10 
million  pounds  before  the  war, 

Africa's  production  decreased,  but  continued  substantially  above  the 
prewar  average,    A  decline  in  Eg;;,rpt,  the  largest  producer,  was  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  the  reduction.    Acreage  declined  11  percent,  but  the  yields 
per  acre  wore  as  high  as  tliosc  harvested  in  the  bumper  crop  of  the  year 
before,     liadagascar 's  acreage  reportedly  is  above  the  preceding  year,  and 
climatic  conditions  so  far  have  been  reported  favorable.     Plans  for  in- 
creasing production  are  taking  shape  in  several  countries  of  Africa,  and 
the  total  production  of  that  continent  in  comdng  years  nay  show  an 
expansion. 
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The  record  rice  productiori  of  the  Western  Hcnisphcro  in  19i4-9'-50  is 
cstimtoci  at  13 >  1+00  nillion  povinds,  slightly  larger  than  in  the  year 
befoi*c,  and  about  double  the  6^800  nillion  before  the  war,  Abovo-avcrago 
yields  were  harvested  in  both  Brazil  and  the  Unitqd  States,  whose  conbinod 
production  accoixnts  for  three-fourths  of  the  Henisphero  total.  The 
I9I49-5O  acreage  of  the  Western  Henisphero,  cstinated  at  8  nillion  acres, 
is  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19l+8-i49,  ^tiid  oonparos  with  U»3  nillion 
during  the  proY/ar  avorago  period. 

North  Anorica  harvested  its  sixth  successive  record  rice  crop.  Pro- 
duction of  5#200  nillion  pounds  conparod  with  5^000  in  the  year  boforo 
and  2,800  nillion  before  tho  war.     In  the  Uiiitcd  States,  acreage  vms  14.0,000 
acres  above  the  record  of  tho  year  before,  and  hi^  average  yields  woro 
harvested, 

Mexico  and  Panana  also  again  produced  record  crops,     Mexico  added 
nearly  60,000    acres  to  the  preceding  year's  record.    Although  the  yield 
per  acre  v^^as  below  o,vcragc,  production  exceeded  19i|8-i+9»     Cuba's  harvest 
approxinatcd  the  19U9  record. 

South  Anorica 's  record  rice  harvest  is  estinatod  at  8  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  norc  than  double  the  prewar  average.  Excellent 
growing  weather  in  Brazil  fron  January  through  April  resulted  in  tho 
largest  crop  that  country  has  cvor  produced,    Colonbia  and  Paraguay  also 
had  record  harvests,  and  Chile's  production  exceeded  the  preceding  year. 

Although  production  was  down  in  Argcntino,  conpared  v/ith  the  year 
before,  it  was  79  percent  above  the  prcv/ar  average  (1935-36/39-Uo)  o.nd 
about  equal  to  the  wartixae  average  ( 19i4.0-i|l/i4li.-I|.5 )  production.    The  crops 
of  Surinan  and  Uruguay  also  wore  snallcr  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
wore  well  abovo  both  tho  prcvmr  and  wartime  averages, 

Ecuador 's  1950  production  is  forecast  at  about  35  percent  less  than 
in  I9U9*  Q-s  the  result  of  reduced  acreages  and  adverse  v/cather  in  soma 
localities,    Poru  v/ill  harvest  a  crop  evon  snallcr  than  in  19h9,    For  the 
second  year  xvatcr  supplies  are  deficient  in  the  main  rioo-producing  aroas, 
and  the  harvest  is  expected  to  be  20  percent  below  last  year's  short  crop. 


This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricul- 
tural production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Comittoc  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    For  this  report,  tho 
Connittoo  was  conposcd  of  C.  M,  Purves,  Paul  E,  Quintus,  L,  Thelna  Y/illahan, 
John  C,  Hobbos,  and  John  L,  Wann, 
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_         FHILIPPIIJE  RICE  CROP  BPJIAKS  PRECEDiN;G  YEjIR'S  RECORD  l/ 

The  19i|9-50  Philippine  production  of  rou^h  rice  surpassed  by  a  con- 
siderable inargin  the  record  of  a  year  earlier,    A  bumper  crop  was  harvested 
despite  the  pessimistic' outlook  that  provaile4-'in  the  planting  season  .Vifhen 
seed  beds  ^vere  badly  infested  with  army  worms  .and  plantings  were  delayed 
by  insufficient : rainfall, .  '  

Rice  pjfOduction  has  increased  steadily  since  the  end  of  the  v;ar,  when 
wartime  conditions  had  reduced  output  considerably  below  average.  The 
record-breaking  19l+9"*50  harvest  is  estimated  at  5,700  million  pounds  com- 
pared with -5,500  million  in  19l4.8-l;9 " and  3,580' million  pounds ■  ift '  1945-Ij6, 
Prewar  '(l935'-3 6/39-1+0  )■  production  "averaged  14,700  million  pounds  a  year. 


PHILIPPINES  J    Rice  acreage  and  production, 
averages  1935-36/144-145,  annual  19l45-l46/i49-50 


■  Year 

:  Acreage  j 

.    Yield  . 
per  J 
acre  ! 

!  Production 

Rough  [ 

I  In  terms 
1  of  fill  lied 

Average: 

I935-36/3944O.  ! 
19l;0^l4l/;i4-U5,! 

I9i_i5-U6...  >■,.... .J 
19l;6-U7.  J 

I9U3-I49.... ......! 

:     1,000  ! 
!    acres  j 

14,852  : 
.5,265,  J 
l+,3l+6".! 

1     5,007  s 

■5,3147  J 
!l/  5,U86  : 

Pounds  ! 

973  : 

9U0  s 

915  ! 

991  : 
987  ! 
1,027  ! 

1/  l,Oi|l  ! 

.  lailion  ! 
pounds  ! 

1|,719.5  : 
14,950.0  J 

t  3,977.0  ! 

U,603.6  ! 
'  i|,9U0.2  : 
.  5,1+92.3  1 

5,711.1+ 

i    I'Jillion  ' 
pounds 

3,30U 
3,1+65 
2,781+ 
3,223  . 
3,1+58 

3,81+5 
3,998 

1/  Unofficial  estimate. 


Compiled  from  official  .sources,  except  as  noted,,  .  ^ 

,    The  tentative  estimate  of  rice  acreage  is  nearly  5,500,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  about  150,000  acres,  or  3  percent,  from  the  year  before.  Thus, 
the  yield  per  acre  is  indicated  to  be  about  l,0l40  pounds,  a  moderate  in- 
crease frora  the  average,  attributed  chiefly  to  good  weather  conditions, 
but  in  part  to  the  use  of  selcctod  seed,    Es':imates  of  total  plantings 
frora  selected  seeds  distributed  by  the  gqvcrimiont  are  bebv/een  20  and  35 
percent.    The  heavy  1949  ^■'^^  1950  harvests,,  however,  are  due  primarily  to 
an  increase  in  acreage  rather  than  to  an  improvement  in  yields  per  acre, 

1/  Based  on  a  report  from  Merrill  W,  Abbey,  Agricultural  Attache,  /imerican 
Embassy,  Ifcnila, 


Production  iriCrcascs  frcn  the  year  before-  woro  recorded  in  cll  areas 
except  northern  Luzon,    A  drop  in  output  in  the  major  tobacco  region  of 
the  Philippines  soons  to  indicate  that  farm,  attention  is  being  diverted 
from  rice  to  tobacco  culture.    During  tho  coining  crop  year,  a  further  de- 
crease is  possible  in  viov;  of  tho  more  attractive  prices  offered  for 
tobacco  as  a  result  of  import  controls, 

PHILIPPIIIES:    Rough  rice  production,  by 
region,  1938-39,  19^8-14-9,  and  19U9-50 


1938-39 


19U8-/+9 


19U9-50 


Region 

[  Produc- 
tion 

:  Percent  ! 

t  of 

:    total  . 

1 

,  Produc- 
1  tion 

{  Percent 
I  of 
i  total 

'  Produc- 
',    tion  i 

,  Percent 
t  of 
total 

Northern  Luzon. i 
Central  Luzon,,! 
Southern  Luzon,! 

Mindanao,, , , , ! 

i  u oi-x,  •  ,  ,  ,  1 

Million 
pounds 

\        842  ^ 
1,981 

;  888 

!  1,035 

!          517  ' 

;  Percent  ! 

:        13  ! 

:       39  i 
!        18  1 
s       20  1 

!           10  J 

!  ran  ion  ! 

,  pounds  1 

.       7U2  . 

1,805  i 
I  1,076 

t   i,33U  ! 

'  535 

;  Percent  ! 

i    .    lit  i 
I        32  - 
I       20  J 
t       2h  ' 

!  10 

.  Llillion  ! 
,  pounds  : 

710  ! 
!      1,906  ! 
i     1,118  ! 

:    1,355  i 

!  ■          622  J 

Percent 

12 
33 

!  20 

11 

t  5.065 

i      100      :     5,U92     :      100  i 

.    5^711     :  100 

Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Statistics, 


The  largest  gain  in  production  occurred  in  central  Luzon,  However, 
while  this  year's  crop  is  greater  in  all  othor  areas  than  in  1939,  central 
Luzon  produced  loss,    I'he  only  decrease  compared  v/ith  1939  occurred  in 
Kueva  Ecija,    The  Huk  (rebel)  problem  reportedly  is  difficult  in  central 
Luzon,  but  as  a  wholo  it  is  more  aecute  in  Nucva  Ecija  v/hero  production 
is  declining  steadily.    The  .province  of  Fangasinan,  v/hich  today  is  generally 
tho  most  peaceful  province,  has  become  tho  loading  rice  province  of  the 
republic* 

Lfindanao's  crop'  showed  tho  grdatofi*   increment  ever  1939,  f'-bout  20  per- 
cent, or;  about  100  million  pounds  of  rough  rice..    Particularly  signif icr.jit 
aro  tho  increases  in  Cotabato  and  Pukidnon  vihcrc.  tho  production  projects 
of  tho  Rico  and  Corn  Production  iidministrat ion  .(NiiRIC)  arc  located.  Here 
tho  harvests  as  compared.  v\;ith  1939  increased, 35  and  127  percent,  or  I;7  and 
8  million  pounds,  respectively. 

Although  the  total  rice  consumption  of  the  Philippines  is  approximately 
13  percent  greater  than  the  prevv'ar  (l936-i4.0)  period,  the  population  has 
increased  as  much  as  2S  percent.    The  per  capita  consumption  of  rice,  there- 
fore, although  considerably  greater  than  at  the  end  of  iVorld  '.Var  II,  is  loss 
than  formerly.     Other  starchy  foods,  such  as  corn,  tubers,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  flour,  have-  supplemented  the  traditional  rice  diet  since 
tho  war.    Taking  into  account  the  plentiful  supplies  of  these  commodities 
in  1950,  the  domestic  rice  crop  should  be  svifficicnt  to  satisfy  domestic 
food  requirements.     If  the  per  capita  rice  consumption  wore  as  large  as 
boforo.  tho  v;ar,  however,  botv,fcGn  100  and  150  million  pounds  v/ould  bo 
imported, 
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PHILIPPINES:     Consumption  of  milled  rice,  per 
rice  consumer,  averages  I926-I1O,  annual  19I46-5O 


Yoar 

• 

• 
• 

Met  rice 
supply 
for  food  1/ 

1  Population 

:      Per  capita 
J  ricQ  consumer 

\  Total 

t 

• 

Rico  con- 
sxAmmg  2/ 

Annual 

'  Dailv 

s 

Million  ! 

I 

•  '• 

• 
• 

pounds 

!  Million 

: 

lailion 

i  Pounds  i 

.  Ounces 

Average : 

• 
9 

• 

I926-.30. 

• 

2,936  i 

'    12.5  ■ 

8,7  •  ' 

t     33U  i 

!  IU.6 

• 

.    liuo  . 

*  • 
'  m 

9.8 

t     292  i 

12.8 

1936-Uo, 

3,ooi+  i 

!  15.7 

:l 

11.0 

:      270  . 

.  11.9 

• 

.  18.3 

:t 

12.8 

190  . 

8.5 

19U7.  

t 

2,669  i 

1  18.7 

.9 

■  13.1 

t        203  ! 

8.8 

• 

2,8U9 

!  19.2 

I3.U 

212  . 

1  9.1 

I9ii9.. 

• 
• 

3,232  .! 

!  19.7 

13.7 

:      231^  ' 

!  10,2 

1950  3/... 

• 

• 

3,389 

.  20.1 

• 

,9 

li+ol 

1.  .   2k0  . 

!  10.6 

1/  Eight  percent  deducted  from  rough  rice  crop  for-  seed,  feed, 
and  waste,  including  imports  and  excluding  experts 2/ Seventy ' 
percent  of  the  Philippine  population.     3/  Estimated,  -  • 


Bureau  of  the  Census  and- Statistics , 

Rice- imports  during  1950  are  expectod  to  bo  sharply  less  than  in  19^9. 
No  rice  was  imported  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,    Tov;ards  the 
latter  part  of  .April,  a  shipwnt  of  7-5  million  pounds  milled  was  reported 
from  Thailand,-    It  is  probable  that  all  the  rice  imported  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  1950  will  originate  in  that  country, 

Vfith  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Emergency  Food  Council  in 
Doocmbor  19U9,  the  Republic  is  in  o.n  improved  position  with  respect  to 
importing  rice.    During  the  war  and  posti'/ar  ycnrs,  imports  wore  limited  by 
allocations,  the  greater  part  of  v/hich  wore  assigned  to  high-priced  and 
distantly-located  markets  like  the  l&iitcd  States  and  South  ^\merica.  With 
the  decontrol  of  rice  trade,  the  Philippines  will  now  bo  able  to  purchase 
at  lower  prices  from  Thailand  and  Burraa, 

I'Vhilo  trado  in  rice  appears  unrestricted  as  regards  import  controls, 
it  is  understood  that  the  Central  Bank  is  under  orders  not  to  sell  any 
dollar  exchange  for  rice  importation,    Hov/over,  should  a  trade  agreement 
presently  being  negotiated  between  Thailand  and  the  Phiilippincs  be  con- 
cluded this  year,  rice  iraports  may  be  made  on  a  barter  basis, 

Rico  Distribution  by  NjvRIC  during  the  first  three  months  of  1950 
totaled  22  million  pounds,  or  almost  7  million  more  than  dui^ing  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    This  heavier  distribution  at  a  time  when  a  .record 
rice  crop  was, being  harvested  is  believed  to  be.  largely  attributable  to 
tho  substantial  difference  bctv;oen  the  Ni'JLlC  prices  and  those  of  the 
trade.     In  late  Jojiuary  1950.,  NARIC  was  selling  imported  rice  (United  States) 
for  as  low  as  8  cents  a  pound  as  against  11  cents  in  the  open  market. 
Moreover,  with  m.oney  definitely  tighter  this  year,  notivithstanding  a  prefcr- 
onoo  for  domestic  varieties,  consvimers  hr.vo  turned  to  imported  rice  which 


-  k  - 


is  poorer  in  quality.     Indications  are  that  NiJ^IC  distribution  v/ill  be 
lighter  during  the  current  quarter  ov/ing  to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of 
donostic  rice  in  the  open  narket.    Presently  native  rice  varieties  will 
sell  at  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  higher  than  the  lov/ost  grade  of 
KjiRIC  rice,  and  the  difference  is  nore  than  offset  by  the  better  eating 
qualities  of  the  native  product. 


PHILIPPINES:    Milled  rice  imports  by  countries  of  origin, 
average  1935-39/  J  rmual  19^+6-14.9 


^    ■                    :  Average  j 
Country 

'    19U6     1    19li7  ' 

!  ^9^8 

;  19l;9 

:  liLllion  : 

»    pOuIiUo  4 
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|J  C  Uli  U  0 
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0  i 
3 

18  J 
0 

0  ! 
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0 
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1 

i      217  : 

t             0  ! 
!              0  ! 
!  20 
!             0  ! 
!  0 

0  i 
■  0  i 
39 

r 

0 

.  0 

51 

.     16  ' 

0 
22 
22 

:  1U5 

0 

1  126 

!  U3 
t  0 

hi 

i  0 
:  0 
!  0 

87 

C 

313 

.2/  276 

:  265 

.  321 

1/  Loss  than  500*000  pounds.    2/  Of  this  volunc,  128  nillion  pounds  were 
reexported  to  Netherlands  Indies,  Lfolaya,  Eoreo.,  and  Okinav/a,  leaving  a 
balance  of  li+S  nillion  pounds. 


Conpilod  fron  Bureau  of  the  Census  and.  Statistics  and  data  of  iUJUC. 

Donestic  rice  prices  during  19^9  -cd  early  1950  h-avc  been  relatively 
lo"w  and  v/ell  stabilized.    This  favorable  price  situation  has  been  due 
principally  tc  tlTrec  factors:    abundant  stocks  of  ir.ported  rice,  favorable 
rice  harvests  and  adequate  supplies  cf  other  foodstuffs.     Current  retail 
prices  of  clean  rice  being  iriarkctod  by  K"JIIC  in  late  April  vjere  frcn  8 
cents  for  ^\norican  and  Burr.esc  rice  to  Ik  cents  for  first-class  native 
varieties  (Llon-olon  and  Wag-wag  No.  2).    These  prices  are  the  lov/est 
since  liberation  and  v/ere  not  established  ujitil  late  in  NoTrcnbcr  19l+9» 
Current  prices  in  the  open  market  also  are  appreciably  Icv/cr  than  during 
the  preceding  year  v/ith  clean  rice  cf  the  Llacan  first-class  selling  in 
May  at  from  $7  ,h9  to  sp7.90  per  100  pounds  as  conpared  v/ith  ^,11  to 
'49»72  in  January,  and  around  s^ll.OO  per  100  pcuncs  a  year  earlier. 

Current  price  levels  may  not  be  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  hov/evor,  as  a  steady  although  slight  increase  is  likely  tc  occur 
during  the  coming  months,    I'e  vert  he  less,  considering  the  unusually  gccd 
harvest  of  rice  and  other  food  crops  plus  the  favorable  importing  position, 
prices  during  1950  should  be  generally  leaver  rjad  better  stabilized  than 
in  other  post^var  years. 


EHILIPPIWSS:    Rico  prices,  per  100  pounds. 
May  1950,  v;ith  comparisons 


Dato 


:    Wo.  1     :    No.  2  : 
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11. 3U 
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9.72 

9.11 
9.31 
9.11 

9.31 
7.69 
7.90 
7.61 
7.90 
7«U9 


11.  lU 
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8,91 
9.11 
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9.11 
7.U9 
7.69 
6.16 

7.69 
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s 


« 


13.21 
ll.li3 


7.U9 
7.1^ 
7.U9 
7.J49 
7.I49 
7.1.'.9 
7.U9 
7.I49 
7.U9 
7.^9 


5.21; 

h,9h 


6.70 
6.70 


January-Lev/,  •  •  «  • 
Fobruary-High, . • 
Fobruary-LoT/j, , , , 


5.0U 
U.89 

U.79 

h.lh 
h.5h 


I'iljcvroh-High, 


March-Low 
April-High*,, 
April-Lav;,,,,, , , , 
lay-High, ...... 

Eay-Low. ,  


1/  American, 


Daily  Market  Report,  Bureau  of  Commerce,  Philippine  Government. 

Outlook,— The  Philippine  rico  situation  appears  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able yet  attained  in  postwar  years.     In  yicvi  of  the  record  rice  harvest,  the 
fovorablc  importing  position  of  the  country,  and  the  ample  supplies  of 
other  foodstuffs,  no  real  doficioncj''  in  supply  is  expected  to  develop 
during  the  year.    With  KARIC  holding  a  relatively  strong  stock  position, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  appoaranco  of  an  artificial  shortage 
can  be  checked.    Although  the  present  lew  price  levels  arc  not  expected 
to  be  maintained  in  the  coming  months,  prices  arc  expected  to  bo  generally 
lcv;or  this  year  than  during  19U9. 

Rico  production  is  definitely  on  an  upward  trend.     In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  rehabilitation  of  the  industry  has  proceeded  at  a  relatively 
fast  pace,  nonetheless  rice  output  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  former 
per  capita  consum.pt ion,  due  to  an  increase  in  popu3.ation.  Continued 
progress  is  assured,  with  the  government  r.ov/  shelving  a  greater  interest  in 
the  industry  as  manifested  by  the  organization  of  the  Rice  and  Corn  Admin- 
istrtition,  the  expansion  of  irrigation  facilities,  the  creation  of  the 
projected  fertilizer  fund,  and  the  maintenance  of  relatively  high  price 
levels  for  tlio  benefit  of  producers. 
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REPORT  OF  COH/IITTEE  Oil  RICE  PRODUCTION,  STORAGE  7\JID  PROCESSING 

IlITERJ>rATI01Tj\L  RICE  COMMISSION 
Second  Session 
February  6-12,  19 50 
Rangoon,  Burma 

Released  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO) 

of  the  Limited  ■  Nations 

The  Coramission,  at  its  meeting  in  Bangkok,  Thailand,  in  19^9*  decided 
upon  projects  to  be  undertaken  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  made  certain 
recommendations  to  member  governments.    The  actions  taken  on  each  of  those 
projects,  or  as  a  result  of  each  recommendation  to  governments,  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commission,  and  decisions  were 
taken  concerning  further  work  to  be  undertaken.    The  results  of  actions 
taken,  and  decisions  made  are  summarized  below. 

Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of 

the  Rice  Breeders  Working  Party  , . 

The  Rice  Breeders  Working  Party  was  sot  up  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  and  it  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Rangoon,  Burma,  on  February  1-U,  1950.    Dr.  K,  Ramiah,  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Rico  Research  Institute  at  Cuttack,  Orissa,  India,  wr.s  elected  Chairman, 
and  Dr.  L,  E,  Kirk,  Chief  of  the  Plant  Industry  Branch  of  the  Agriculture 
Division  of  FAO,  served  as  Tochjiical  Secretary.    The  follov/ing  specialists 
participated  in  the  mooting: 

U  Ba  The in.  Senior  Economic  Botanist, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

Rangoon,  Burma  . 

U  San  FG,  Assistant  Economic  Botanist, 
li/landalay,  Burma 

Dr,  M.  F,  Chandraratha,  Botanist  and  Senior  Agricultural  Research 

Officer, 
Poradcniya,  Ceylon 

Mr.  Y.  P.  CbyauG,  Chief  Agricultural  Engincoi^ 
Rico  Office, 
Saigon,  Indo-China 


Dr.  J,  G.  J,  Van  dor  Jifeulcn,  Lecturer, 
Fb.culty  of  Agricultural  Science, 
Ihivcrsity  of  Indonesia  and 

Advisor  to  the  Central  ^Agricultural  Research  St  alj  i  on  9 
Bogor,  Indonesia 

Mr,  Sukardi  Tj itroprat jitno, 
Monbcr  of  Food  Board, 
Djakarta,  Indonesia 

Dr.  Phit  Panyalakshana,  Plant  Breeder, 
Dopartncnt  of  Agriculture, 
Bangkok,  Thailand 

¥x,  R,  B,  Jagoo,  Senior  Botanist, 
Dopartraent  of  Agriculture, 
Kucla  Lunpur,  llalaya  ' 

Dr.  Jonlcin  Vif,  Jones,  Principal  Agronoiaist  in  Charge 

of  Rico  Investigations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

I'ir.  GrahtLn  S.  Quate,  Agricultural  Attache, 
U.S.  Enbassy,  Bangkok, 

Dr.  T,  Morin'aga,  Director, 
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This  Committep  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  improvement  of  rice 
through  breeding  and  a  summary  of  tho  gehoral  discussions-  is  presented 
below. 

General  Discussion 

Tho  primary  aim  of  improvement  in  rice  by  selection  and  breeding  is 
increased  yield.     In  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  apart  from  the  poor  fertility 
conditions  under  which  rice  is  generally  grcvm,  low  yields  arc  almost  in- 
variably due  to  liriitations  of  the  varieties  themselves.    The -relative 
importance  of  these  adverse  factors  is  different  in  the  different  covmtries 
and  under  different  conditions  in  the  same  country,    -These  limiting  factors, 
as  might  be  expected,  were  too  n\jmerous  for  attention  by  the  Vfcrking  Party 
but  those  of  most  importance  were  considered  and  are  listed  as  follows: 

1,  Susceptibility  to  plant  diseases. 

2,  Susceptibility  to  attack  by  insects.- 

3,  Late  maturity, 

I4.,  Lodging,  •  •  . 
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5«  Shattering  of  tho  grain, 

.  6,  Lack  of  tolcranco  to  saline  soils, 

y,.  Lack  of  tolerance  to  flooding  and  drought, 

8,  Narrow  rango  of  adaption. 

In  addition  to  the  "alicvc,  the  discussions  cnphasizod  the  importance, 
in  any  brooding  program,  of: 

9»    i^lling  and  cooking  quality, 
10,    High  nutritive  values. 

With  regard  to  oach  of  tho  above  varietal  characters,  certain  sig- 
nificant facts  eracrgod  fron  tho  discussions  of  tho  Viforking  Party,  Thcso 
nay  be  briefly  svcinarizcd  as  follo^vs; 

1,    Tho  nost  inportant  diseases  affecting  tho  rico  crop  arc 

(a)  Sosanc  (Brov>fn)  spot  (Helninthosporiun  oryzao);-, 

(b)  Blast  (Piricularia  oryzao); 

(c)  Bactorial  loaf  blight  (Bactoriun  oryzao); 

.  (d)  Seedling  blight  (Fusariun  Spp,  and  Sclorotiun 
rolfsii). 

The  first  throe  are  inportant  ovor  wide  areas,    Piricularia  is  very 
prevalent  in  Japan  whore  losses  arc  estinatod  fron  10  to  20  or  noro  percent 
in  affected  areas,     Piricularia  and  Helninthosporiun  are  the  nost  inportant 
disoasos  of  rico  in  India,  tho  latter  causing  losses  up  to  80  percent  in 
years-  when  it  occurs  under  cpidenic  conditions,     India  has  obtained  strains 
resistant  to  Piricularia  by  hybridization  and  the  technique  of  such  brooding 
has  been  perfected,     India  is  actively  working  also  on  the  problem  of 
Helninthosporiun  in  rice,  and  has  developed  methods  of  testing  for  resistance 
to  both  these  diseases.    The  prevalence  of  Piricularia  in  Japan  is  thought 
to  be  related  to  the ^  relatively  high  rates  of  fertility  v/ith  nitrogenous 
naterial  and  the  relatively  lov;  temperatures,  which  suggest  that  this  disease 
nay  become  more  serious  in  other  countries  as  tho  use  of  fertilizers  increases. 
Conversely,  it  is  very  probJiblc  that  the  non-use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
nay  be  largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Piricularia,  and  perhaps  some 
other  diseases,  arc  not  regarded  as  iriportant  yiold-liniting  factors  in 
Burna,  Thailand,  Ceylon  and  Indonesia, 

The  insects  of  greatest  importance  which  atto.ck  rico  arc 

(a.)  the  stem  borer  rSchoenobius  incertellus ) 

(Scirpophaga  innotata) 
(Chilo  oryzao ) 
(Chilo  sinplcx); 

•1,  (b)  rice  bug  (Leptocorisa  acuta); 

t  (c)  t^my  vrform  (Cirphis  unipuncta); 

(d)  rice  hispa  (Hispa  arnigera); 

(c)  gall  fly  (Pachydiplosis  oryzao )j 
C  (^)  swarming  caterpillar  (Spodoptera  nauritia), 

Tho  stem  borors  cause  enormous  losses  in  rice,  especially  in  South 
China  whore  the  infestation  is  very  severe  in  most  years.    There  is  some 
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indication  that  resistant  stocks  have  boon  found  but  the  effort  to  find 
material  for  brooding  purposes  should  be  undertaken  on  a  scald  nuch  noro 
cor.;prc  hen  Give  than  has  yet  been  done.    Virtually  nothing  has  Been  dene 
conncnsurato  v/ith  the  problcn  to  investigate  the  cntcuological  or  breeding 
aspects  of  insect  control  in  rice  varieties.    There  arc  T;ossibilitics  of 
developing  ncthods  of  biological  control, 

3.    Early  maturity  in  rice  varieties  is  inpbrtant- f or  several  reasons. 
In  nany  cases  earlier  maturing  varieties  v/ould  mCvko  it  possible  to  grc;;  two 
crops  per  season  instead  of  one,    Sarly  vtLrioties  require  less  T/ator,  They 
tcpd  also  to  be  shorter  Etrav>/od  and  produce  less  vegetative  growth  making 
them  better  adapted  to  mechanized  farnixg.    There  is  nc  evidence  to  suggest 
a  genetic  correlation  bctiveen  late  maturity  "J^^d  high  yield.    On  the  contrary, 
sorx  of  the  earlier  m.atuxing  varieties  are  among  the  hea%'ier  yielders. 
This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  Jr.pcn,    This  is  not  to  deprecate  the 
value  of  later  m.aturing  varieties  v;hero  the  latter  arc  more  useful  and  better 
adapted.  .  ' 

U*    Resistance  to  lodging.    Lodging  in- rice  varieties  is  frequently 
encoimtered  in  every  country,  and  this  problon  is  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers.     Shorter  and  stronger' strawod  varieties  arc  urgently  needed 
and  can  bo  .obtained  by  breeding.    Such  varieties  are  essential  also  v/herc 
rice  grov;ing  is  mechanized, 

•.    ..5»    Resistance  to  shattering.    Varieties  v/hich  shatter  readily  arc 
much  too  common.    Since  non-shattering  varieties  con  be  secured  by  breeding 
without  much  difficulty,  special  attontion  £:;ould  be  given  to  this  problem, 

6,  Tolerance  to  saline  soils.    There  is  evidence '  that  this  is  a 
heritable   chr.ractcr  and  can  therefore  be  transmitted  by  crccaing.  The 
prevalence  of  saline  soils  in  many  of  the  rice  growing  countries  suggests 
that  breeding  for  tolerance  to  salinity  should  be  regarded  as  a  problem  of 
considerable  importance, 

7,  Tolerance  to  flooding  and  to  drought.    The  statement  in  regard  to 
tolerance  of  saline  soils  is  equally  applicable  to  varieties  resistant  to 
flooding  and  to  drought, 

.  8,    Wider  range  of  adaption.     Rice  has  usually  been  considered  as  having 
a  rather  narrow  range  of  adaptation,    "While  this  nay  be  true  of  indigenous 
strains  and  of  most  existing  varieties,  there  are  now  notable  examples  of 
varieties  with  an  except ionjilly  v;ide  range  of  adaptation.    The  importance  of 
this  fact  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.     If  the  hundreds  of  varieties  rJid 
strains  which  are.  now  grown  in  a.  single  country  could  be  replaced  with  one- 
tenth  the  number,  or  perhaps  fev;er,  it  would  then  be  much  less  difficult 
to  initiate  pure  seed  production  and  distribution  policies.     It  v;culd  also 
enable  the  breeder  tp  gi\"e  much  more  attention  to  the  further  improvement  of 
varieties  gromi  pn  largo  areas, 

9»    Milling  and  cooking  quality.    This  question  is  of  first-rate 
importance  in.  exporting  countries,    '.'horcvor  exports  arc  involved,  the 
breeder  cannot  affcrd  io  overlook  market  demand  v/ith  respect  .to  both  quality 
and  general  acceptance  of  the  product. 
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10,    Ilutritivo  vr.luo.    Although  suitable  c-ritoria  for  nutritive  value 
in  rico  aro  not  yot  well  dovclopcd,  and  correlations  bctv/ccn  nutritive 
value  and  ruorpholo^ical  characters  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  the  problem 
of  breeding  for  hii^  nutritive  value  along  vjith  desirable  agronomic 
characters  should  receive  continuous  study  in  any  brooding  program. 

The  plant  breeders  of  each  country  are  interested  in  a  -wide  range  of 
rico  improvement  possibilitios,  but  because  their  resources  arc  limited 
each  breedor  naturall^r  restricts  his  efforts  to  those  problems  that  are 
currently  docmod  most  important.    The  main  objectives  at  any  one  time, 
therefore,  -will  vary  from  country  to  country,  and  this  was  found  to  be  the 
situation  v;ith  members  of  the  Rice  Breeders  ■  Vforking  Party,  Nevertheless, 
with  respect  to  several  of  the  yield-limiting  factors  listed  above,  there 
was  general  agreement  as  to  the  im.portanco  which  they  havo  for  most  of  the 
countries  in' South  and  East  Asia,    There  was  general  agreement  also  that 
much  greater  progress  could  bo  made  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  major 
plant  breeding  problems  if  the  stations  in  each  country  wcro  sufficiently 
staffed  and  equipped  to  enable  thorn  to  participate  in  projects  especially 
designed  for  a  cooperative  attack  on  certain  of  those  major  problems.  Qno 
such  project  has  boon  recommended  by  the  Vforking  Party, 

Re  commcndo.t i ens  ■  *" 

As  a  result  of  the  general  discussion  suEmarized  above,  the  following 
rccoinriondations  were  prepared  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  members  of 
the  Rico  Breeders  Working  Party: 

1,  That  all  coimtries  participating  in  the  rice  improvcm.ont  program 
should  permit  the  soed  of  rico  varieties  and  of  breeding  materials  to  bo 
oxchangod  freely  between  plant  broc dors  in  the  several  countries  and  should 
facilitate  such  exchange  of  seed  as  much  as  possible, 

2,  That  the  plant  brccdors  in  each  of  the  participating  countries 
should  continue  to  cooperate  with  FAO  in  a  further  development  of  the  Vforld 
Catalogue  of  Genetic  Stocks  for  rico, 

3,  That  India,  Indonesia,  and  Japan  bo  requested  to  designate  one 
center  in  their  respective  countries  for  tho  maintenance  of  genetic  stocks 
of  rico  as  a  service  to  plant  breeders,  ■  ■ 

That  each  country  which  has  not  already  done  so  should  collect, 
as  time  and  facilities  permit,  the  seed  of  indigenous  varieties  of  rice, 
including  wild  forms  from  different  habitats,  and  grow  them  under  observation 
in  nurseries  for  2  to  3  years    as  a  means  of  scouring  valuable  genetic 
characters  for  future  tiso  in  breeding  projects.     Such  mo.terial  and  races 
which  show  promise  of  exceptional  value  should  be  listed  in  tho  Yforld 
Catalogue  of  Genetic  Stocks  and  soKiplos  of  seed  supplied  to  those  stations 
where  collections  of  gonetic  stocks  arc  being  maintained, 

5«    That  a  comprehensive  project  of  hybridization  and  selection  with 
varieties  of  the  Indica  and  Japonioa  groups  of  rice  be  undertaken  jointly 
by  tho  plant  breeding  stations  of  all  participating  countries  as  a  promising 
means  of  securing  varieties  combining  the  most  valuable   qualities  which  arc 


characteristic  of  each  gj*oup.    This  project  involves  extensive  crossing  of 
the  tivo  groups,  the  Indica  and  Japonica  parents  being  chosen  v;ith  reference 
to  the  special  requirements  of  the  participating  countries*    Because  of 
lack  of  facilities  at  several  stations,  it  v/ould  net  be  Dossiblc  to  initiate 
this  project  at  the  present  tiiuo  unless  the  hybridization  work,  is  largely 
undertaken  at  one  station.    This  station  v/ould  also  grov.'  the  Fl  hybrids 
and  distribute  the  F2  seed  to  the  other  participating  stations.    Such  a 
procedure  has  other  advantages  including  considerable  eccnony.    The  second 
generation  seed  (the  basic  r.atcrial  for  selection)  v/ould  not  be  available 
for  at  least  tr/o  years  so  that  participating  stations  "vvould  not  be  taxed 
unduly  until  they  are  better  able  to  undertake  the  v/crk  of  selection.  The 
project  docs  involve,  hoTvover,  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  station 
which  undertakes  to  nako  the  necessary  crosses  and  for  this  reason  additional 
personnel  and  facilities  would  have  to  be  provided, 

6,    That  FAO  be  requested  by  the  Rico  Cor.ariissien  tc  arrange  for  - 
technical  courses  of  several  nonths  duro.tion  to  provide  advanced  training 
for  technical  v;orkcrs  ii:;  rice  breeding,  preferably  in  ccopcration  v/ith  a 
menber  governinQnt,  .and  that  scholarships  or  xellnvships  if  possible  be 
granted  when  necessary  to  enable  qualified  students  and  technical  workers 
to  take  these  courses.    That  FAO  should  av/ard  grants  of  travelling  fellow- 
ships Y/here  foxmd  necessar;^  to  deserving  young  nen  engaged  in  rice  research 
to  visit  centers  of  work  in  countries  of  the  sane  region  v;here  similar  v/crk 
is  in  progress, 

7»    That  the  activities  of  plant  breeding  stations  vAich  are  urgently 
in  need  of  technical  assistance  and  labcratcry  equipment  fron  outside 
sources,  be  strengthened  by  making  available  to  then  for  limited  periods  the 
services  of  highly  qual if iod  plant  breeders  or  investigators  in  cognate 
sciences,  and  that  Governments  be  urged  to  supply  such  stations  v/ith  much 
needed  equipment,"  Certain  types  of  equipment  are  essential  in  the  conduct 
of  plant  breeding  investigations,  but  the  equipment  required  is  not  elaborate 
and  is  relatively  less  expensive  compared  v.ith  v;hat  is  required  in  ph^/sical 
and  chemical  laboratories. 

The  Working  Party  desires  to  state  with  special  emphasis  that  little 
or  no  progress  in  plant  breeding  can  be'  expected  unless  the  sta»ff  ner.bers 
engaged  in  this  v/ork  are  permitted  to  devote  full  time  to  plant  breeding 
investigations.    Multiple  dutie's  cf  the  technical  personnel  responsible  for 
plant  breeding  are  regarded  by  the  Vvcrking  Po.rty  as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  lack  of  progress  in  several'  of  the  stations  in  participating  countries, 

is.    That,  the  V/orking  Party  be  continued  as  an  active  organization  for 
rice  breeding  in  member  countries,  and  that  its  efforts  be  made  as  effectiv:: 
as-  possible  by 

(a)  including  in  the  membership  one  or  more  specialists  in 
■  "  cognate  sciences; 

,  (b)  provision  for  frequent  meetings"  (at  least  once  a  yccr)  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  .for  consideration  cf  the  results  of  current 
investigations,  the  exchange  of  information,  and  the  planning 
of  now  v/ork.    Experience  indicates  that  frequent  opportunities 


for  c 0 11  o.b oration,  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential  for, 
the  conduct  and  effective  prose  out  ion  of  scientific  investi*' 
£oJbi_ons_; 

(c)  inviting  a  United  nunber  of  specialists  to  address  the 

plant  breeding  IVorking  Party  at  its  regular  meetings,  as  a 
neans  of  bringing  to  the  group  the  nost  up-to-date  infoma- 
tion  on  breeding  techniques  and  other  pertinent  topics; 

(d.)  providing  opportunities  whenever  possible  for  junior  nen 

xvho  are  actively  engaged  in  rice  breeding  to  attend  neetings 
of  the  Working  Party, 

9.    That  FAO  be  requested 

(a)  to  continue  the  Iforld  Catalogue  of  Genetic  Stocks  of  rice; 

(b)  to  nake  availa.ble  to  plant  breeders,  as  far  as  possible,  a.ll 
literature  on  rice  inprovenent  and  related  subjects; 

(o)  to  i.irJce  available  the  full-tine  services  of  an  experienced 
plant  breeder  to  assist  and  coordinate  the  conprehensi\-^e 
rice  inprovenent  progran  outlined  above. 

The  Commission,  having  considered  a.nd  adopted  the  above  re conmendations, 
gave  attention  to  nethods  by  v/hich  suppoi-^;  could  be  obtained  to  put  the 
progran  into  effect,  and  particularly  those  aspects  requiring  assistance 
fron  outside  a  participating  country.     It  was  suggested  that  an  Inter- 
country  project  could  appropriately  be  assisted  under  the  proposed  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Progran,  and  that  all  governnents  should  bo  prepared  tc5 
participate  in  such  a  cooperative  undertaking.     Certain  delegates  stated  that 
their  governnents  are  not  prepared  to  agree  at  this  tine  to  the  naking  of 
contributions  to  a  special  fund  to  inplcnont  this  progran  but,  in  view  of 
the  inportanco.  of  the  project  and  since  the  costs  involved  for  the  first 
year  or  tivo  are  likely    to  bo  nodest,  the  Goratiission  reconnonds  that  all 
nonber  governiaents  should  consider  the  draft  scheno  for  hybridiza.tion  v/ork 
without  delay  and  offer  financial  contributions  to  the  extent  of  their 
abilitj'-  before  the  end  of  Ivky  1950*    -^^Iso,  that  the  Government  of  India  be 
requested  to  nake  available  the  facilities  of  the  Central  Pace  Research 
Institute  at  Cuttack  for  this  v;ork.     Contributed  fuinds  would  be  adninistored 
in  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Rice  Coriiission 
and  of  Rule  XIV  6  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 

The  Connission  took  note  with  appreciation  of  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  delegate  frcn  Indonesia  that  the  next  noeting  of  the  plant  brooders 
V/orking  Party  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Fertilizer  Vforking  Party  night 
bo  held  at  Bogor  (Buitonzorg),  Indonesia,  in  1951.    The  second  half  of  Lfcrch 
was  suggested  by  tho  deloga^te  fron  Indonesia  as  the  nost  desirable  tine 
for  these  neetings. 
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The  Ccrjnissicn  recomended  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Rice  Breeders  , 
Working  Party  bs  held  early  in  1951»  "the  exact  tine  and  piece  to  be  deter- 
nined  by  the  Director  General  of  FAO. 

Prcpoting  tho  Ugo  of  Inproved  Seed 

The  terns  of  reference  of  the  Rice  Breeders  V/orking  Party  included  the 
consideration  of  seed  multiplication  and  distribution.    A  special  session 
of  the  Working  Party  was  held  to  discuss  this  problen  f  ollcv/ing  the  conclusion 
of  its  deliberations  on  other  rice  breeding  prcblens.    This  discussion  and 
the'  reccrmendations  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  which  v/ere  adopted  by  the 
Cornnission,  are  suinnarized  beloiv. 

General  Discussion 

The  purpose  of  a  crop  iraprovenent  progran  by  selection  and  breeding 
is  a  devGlopnent  of  better  ado.pted  and  higlier  yielding  varieties^  but  unless 
the  seeds  of  inproved  varieties  are  extensively  used  in  farn  practice  the 
work  involved  in  selection  and  breeding  is  wasted  effort.    It  is  obviously 
of  greatest  inpcrtance  that  valuable  results  in  crop  inprovenent  sliall  not 
be  lost  because  of  failure  to  capitalize  on  v;hat  has  boen  achieved  by 
research  in  plant  breeding,    V/hile  the  plan  adopted  by  different  countries 
will  vary  necessarily  in  details,  tho  experience  rf  these  countries  v;hich 
have  developed  successive  schenes  in'ilicates  that  certain  features  arc 
essential  to  any  v/orkable  plan.    The  most  successful  seed  production  and 
distribution  policies  have  included  the  follov;ing  .provisions : 

1,  That  reserve  stoc]:s  of  foundation  seed  of  inprcved  varieties  be 
maintained  at  stations  where  facilities  for  scientific  supervision 
exist, 

2,  That  provision  be  made  by  the  govomnents,  or  through  Seed  /issccia- 
tions,  for  the  multiplication  of  the  inproved  seed  in  adequate 
quantities  to  satisfy  the  demand.    The  seed  should  be  grown  on 
Government  seed  farms  or  by  reputable  and  experienced  grov/ers, 

3»    That  provision  be  made  for  field  crop  inspection  and  inspection  of 
the  harvested  seed  in  the  sdck,  to  ensure  a  satisfactory  degree 
.of  purity  and  quality, 

h»    That  regulations  bo  established  for  certification  of  the  seed 
with  respect  to  varietal  purity,  quality  for  seed  purposes, 
germination  and  freedom  from  recognizable  diseases,  in  order  to 
.  ensure  reliability  of  the  product.     It  is  desirable  that  certified 
seed  bo  sealed  in  tho  sack. 

If  the  seed  is  produced  by  private  grov/ers,  that  provision  be 
made  by  tho'  GoT-ernmcnt  cr  Seed  /association  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  such  seed  at  a  premium  over  tho  price  of  ccnnercial  seed,  and 
also  to  provide  storage  for  tho  seed  until  it  is  required  by  the 
farmer. 
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6«    That  spocial  incasuros  bo  talcon  to  induce  farrner.s  to  use  improved 
seed  by 

(a)  extensive  comparative  tests  of  varieties  throughout 
the  country  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  good  s.eed  of 
iraproved  varieties,  and 

(b)  making  it  possible  for  farmers  to  secure  a  supply  of 
improved  seed  with  a  minimi;im  of  inconvenience  and  expense, 

Rec  ommendat  i  on  s 

1,  That  member  governments,  either  directly  or  through  government 
sponsored  or  approved  Seed  Associations,  initiate, .  promote,  and  support 
an  improved  seed  production  and  distribution  plan  to  ensure 

(a)  An  adequate  supply  of  pure  seed  of  the  best  existing  varieties, 

and 

(b)  -li-dopt  effective  means  of  inducing  farmers  to  use  improved  seed  in 
substantial  c;uantities, 

2,  That  consideration  be  given  by  member  governments  in  the  development 
of  seed  production  and  distribution  plans  and  policie'S,  to  the  applicability 
and  adoption  of  those  features  outlined  above  which  have  been  so  successfully 
applied  in  several  countries, 

3,  That  members  of  the  Working  party  be  requested  to  supply  FAO  v/ith 
an  outline  of  such  systems  of  seed  multiplication^  and  distribution  currently 
in  use  in  their  respective  countries  and  that  FAO  supply  mimeographed  copies 
of  these  statements  to  all  members  of  the  Yfcrking  Party. 

Pests  and  Diseases  of  Rice  . 

The  Commission  at  its  first  meeting  recorrjmended  the  study  of  several 
subjects  related  to  the  control  of  rice  posts  and  diseases.     These  included 
the  prepo.ra.t ion  of  a  note  on  seed  disinfection  as  a  means  of  reducing  seed- 
borne  diseases,  the  preparation  of  a  review  on  recent  developments  in  the 
control  of  rice  stem  borers,  the  assembling  from  member .  countries  infoina-tion 
concerning  pests  tha.t  are  of  economic  importance,  and  on  varieties  available 
in  each  country  that  are  resistant  to  stem  borers,  blast  (Piricularia ),  or 
other  pests  and  diseases.     Limited  information  was  supplied  by  certain  govern- 
ments on  these  suhjocts  and.  suiamaries  of  that  information  were  before  the 
Commission  for  consideration.    After  discussion  of  the  various  aspects  of 
problems  of  pest  and  disease  control  it  7;as  agreed  that 

(l)  A  resvimc  be  prepared  of  the  present  poeiticn  of  knowledge 

coneerning  major  diseases  affecting  the  rice  crop  as  follows: 

(a)  Sesame  (Brown)-  spot  (Helminthosporium  oryzae); 

(b)  Blast  (piricularia  oryzae); 

(c)  Bacteria  leaf  blight  (Bacterium  oryzae); 

(d)  Seedling  blight  (Pusarium  Spp.,  and  Sclerot iux/i  rolfsii);  and 

(e)  Nematode  diseases. 
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■'It  was  agreed  that,  in  preparing  this  resune,         should  consult  the 
Cornnonwealth  Bureaus  of  Hycclo^y  rxid  Holnintholo  jy.    The  res^jiio  is  to  be 
nade  available  to  r.;onbor  governnents  of  the  Ccnraission  v;hon  ready  for 
distribution  and  will  bo  discussed  at  the  next  regular  nooting  of  the 
Coninissicn, 

(2)  The  collecting  of  natorial  concerning  inpcrtant  insects  attacking 
the  rice  crop  should  be  continued  with  cr.phasis  on  the  f  cllcv/ingi 

(a)  The  ston  borers  (Schcencbius  incertellus) 

(Scirpophaga  innotata)  ... 
( Chile  oryzac) 
(Chile  sinplox); 

(b)  rice  bug  (Leptocorisa  acuta 

(c)  amy  bug  (Cirphis  unipuncta)/ 

(d)  rice  hispa  (Hispa  amigera); 

(c)  gall  fly  (Pachydiplosis  oryzac);  and 

(f)  swarning  caterpillar  (Spodoptera  nauritia). 

In  addition  to  natorial  cf  the  type  requested  in  questionnaires  sent  to 
governnents  during  19l49#  it  was  agreed  that  infcrnaticn  should  also  be 
assembled  on  the  rjcthods  of  estimating  losses  frcn  large  scale  insect 
attacks.     It  was  further  agreed  thf.t  during  the  coning  year,  countries 
should  give  particular  attention  to  the  locating  cf  varieties  and  types 
shov/ing  resistance  to  ston  borers  and  tlaat  any  such  varieties  should  be 
carefully  propagated  and  tested. 

In  connection  with  the  discussicr  on  pests  and  diseases,  the  Vict 
Nanese  adviser  to  the  French  L^ion  delegr.tion  presented  sone  infornation 
concerning  danago  to  rice  fields  by  fish  in  Viet  Han,     It  '.vas  repcrted  that 
a  type  of  fish  (Gobioides  anguillaris;  nr.kes  tijnncls  through  the  bunfs  cf 
rice  fields  in  the  process  cf  nigrating  fron  lower  to  higher  fields  and 
this,  in  luany  cases,  resulted  in  draining  of  . the  fields  and  hence,  severe 
damage  to  the  rice  crops.     It  v;as  reported  that  finely  chopped  leaves  of  a 
tree  (Millet ia  ichthyocht cna )  could  be  placed  in  the  v/ater  and  a  substance 
contained  in  the  leaves  kills  the  fish,    A  snail  amount  of  an  extract 
(piscidinc)  of  the  nut  of  this  tree,  placed  in  the  v/ater  of  a  rice  field, 
is  even  more  effecti^'o  in  killing  the  fish.    The  dead  fish,  bleated  fron 
accumulation  of  gas,  stop  up  the  tunnels  and  help  prevent  further  loss  of 
water  fron  fields.     It  was  reported  that  this  lethal  substance  also  killed 
.crabs.     In  this  connection,  the  delegate  fron  the  United  States  of  /inerica 
pointed  out  that  ten  pounds  per  acre  of  copper-  sulphate  had  been  fovind 
effective  in  killing  shrimps  ivhich  invaded  rice  fields  in  California,  and 
ho  suggested  that  this  night  be  tested  as  a  means  cf  killing  the  fish  in 
question. 

Fertilizer  Investigations  and  Fi'.icticcs 

The  Connission  hoard  a  review  of  the  -.vork  being  undertaken  in  this 
field  by  FAO  which  included  the  publication  in  recent  months  of  a  compre- 
hensive docunent  dealing  v;ith  "Efficient  Use  of  Fertilizers"  and  a  second 
document  concerning  "Fertilizer  ihnuf acturing  Projects  -  Their  Flrjoning 
and  Financing,"    The  Connission  v/as  also  advised  of  FAO's  c\;rrent  wcrk  on 
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a  manuscript  dealing:  with  soil  fertility  practices  which  will  be  a  sequel 
to  the  document  on  "Efficient  Use  of  Fertilizers."    The  soil  fertility- 
specialist  of  FAO's  Agriculture  Division  will  give  special  attention  to 
soil  fertility  problems  in  the  rice-producing  countries  during  1950. 
Following  consideration  of  various  important  aspects  of  fertilizer  use,  the 
Comnussion  agreed  that  there  should  be  set  up  a  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers, 
It  was  agreed,  further,  that  this  V/orking  Party  should  give  particular 
attention  to  problems  such  as: 

(a)  the  combinations  of  organic  and  inorganic  fertilizers  which  are 
most  effective  in  increasing  rice  production;.  -  • . 

(b)  the  effects  of  single  and  continued  applications  of  ammonium 
sulphate  and  ammonium  phosphate  and  other  fertilizers  on  soils 
of  various  typos; 

(c)  the  possibilities  of  using  minor  olemonts  as  a  means  of  increasing 
yields,  particularly  in  areas  whore  fertiliaers  are  already  being 
used  extensively; 

(d)  the  type  of  field  tests  which  should  be  carried  out  as  a  means.  . 
of  confirming  experimental  results  before  making  recomir»cndntions 
to  fp.rmorsj 

*   -  ■     ■  '■  ■  • 

(o)  the  relation  between  cost  of  fertilizers  and  increases  in  rice 
production  resulting  from,  their  application;  and 

(f )  the  reactions  of  varieties  of  rice  to  fertilizer  treatments  and 
the  necessity  of  finding  varieties  which  can  give  maximum  response 
at  different  levels  of  fertility,  , 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Working  Party  , 
be  held  early  in  1951*  the  exact  time  and  place  being  decided  by  the 
Director  General  of  FAO, 

It  was  suggested  that  a  joint  meeting  might  be  desirable  between  the  ;  ' 
Vforking  Party  on  Fertilizers  and  the  Rico  Breeders  Working  Party,  on  occasions 
when  they  arc  meeting  concurrently,  at  which  problems  of  common  interest 
should  bo  considered. 

Attention  vms  also  given  to  the  problem  of  treating  seed  with  chemical 
solutions,,  for  example,  phosphate  solution,  as  a'  possible  means  of  increasing 
production.    Papers  on  this  subject  had  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  by 
India  and  Burma,  and  Ceylon  reported  that  a  similar  paper  was  in  process  of 
publication.     Ceylon  agrood  to  mke  copies  of  their  paper  available  to  the 
members  of  tho  Commission, 

V  ■ 

Gtaneral  Conditions  of  Rice  Production  in  Various-  Countries 

f  #       ■  ■  ■ 

Relatively  little  information  had  boon  supplied  by  governments  in  response 
to  the  questionnaire  on  this  point  sent  out  during  19l49«     Even  this  limited 
material  had  been  received  only  shortly  before  the  meeting  and  the  delegation 
from  India,  which  had  agreed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  to  prepare 
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a  surninary  of  this  material,  had  not  boon  able  to  mcke  any  progress.     It  was 
agreed  that  as  further  material  was  received,  an  Indian  specialist  should 
prepare  a  suininary  and  have  it  available  for  ccnsidoration  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Comirassion, 

Forago  Crops  for  Livestock  Feed  and  Green  Ifc.nuro 

The  Comission  noted  the  liraitcd  material -which  had  been'  supplied  by 
countries  on  this  subject  and  hoard  a  statcrucnt  on  the  v/ork  being  undertaken 
by  FAO  to  catalogue  information  on  Icgunos  v/hich  are  adapted  tc  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  conditions.     It  v;as  agreed  that  this  -.vas  a  problem  of 
major  importance  to  v;hich  all  countries  should  give  attention  and  to  v/hich 
FAO  should  be  urged  to  devote  as  much  attention  as  its  budget  and  available 
personnel  permit.    No  special  action  by  the  Conmissicn  v/as  proposed  at  this 
time. 

Crop  Rotations  for  Uplr.nd  Rico 

The  Commission  notod  tho  limited  material  v.'hich  had  been  supplied  by  a 
fow  countries  on  this  subject  and  agreed  that  no  further  action  v/as  requirod 
at  the, present  timo. 

Pumps  and  Windmills  for  Lifting  water  for  Irrigsiticn 

Tho  Commission  had  agreed  at  its  first  meeting  that  material  on  this 
subject  in  member  countries  should  be  submitted,    Thailand  agreed  tc  summar- 
ize this  material.    No  countries  ho.d  submitted  inf ormr.tion,  hence  a  report 
v;as  hoard  from  Thailand  only  on  the  v/ork  being  vindcrtaken  in  that  country 
with  water  wheels,  the  "rahad"  or  "Chinese  dragon  v/heol"  which  could  be 
operated  either  by  man -power,  motors  or  windmills,  and  the'  "nagci  beats" 
Tvhich  are  used  for  pximping  v/ater  from  rivers  to  supplement  normal  irrigation 
in  cases  of  drought.    The  delegate  from  Thailand  indicated  that  his  gcvem- 
ment  had  assembled  some  material  from  other  countries  and  would  be  glad  to 
prepare  a  summary  of  it  if  desired.     It  v;as  agreed  that  such  a  svrjnary 
should  be  prepared  in  cooperation  v;ith  an  agricultural  engineer  on  the  staff 
of  FAO's  Agriculture  Division, 

Availability  of  Draft  Tjimals  for  Expert  *   '  ' 

CortCvin  countries  asked  for  information  at  the  first  meeting  cf  the 
Commission  concerning  possible  sources  of  draft  animals.     It  was  reported 
to  the  second  session  of  the  Commission  that  draft  animals  were  available  frcaa 
Paraguay  but  that  the  costs  wore  too  high  to  make  this  an  economic  source  for 
the  interested  countries  in  South  East  i^^ia.    It  was  also  reported  that 
Thailand  had  recently  concluded  an  agrcenont  for  tho  expert  cf  200  water 
buffaloes  to  tho  Philippine  Republic  and  that  in  the  coming  year  Thailand 
might  be  able  to  export  a  larger  number  of  draft  animals.    The  delegate  from 
the  French  Uhion  stated  that  v;at or  i)uf-f alecs- .ar<^  availf.-blc -for -export  from 
Cambodia,    No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Conmissicn, 
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storage  of  Rico  ■  ^ 

Tho  Conrussion  heard  a  sumraary  of  the  activities  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  this  field  by  FAO,    Those  included: 

(a)  iui  international  nccting  in  London  in  the  suriinor  of  19hl  o.t 
v/hich  tho  extent  of  losses  in  stored  grains  and  tho  possible 
nethods  of  reducing  these  losses  were  considered; 

(b)  A  meeting  in  Italy  in  the  sunraer  of  19^8  at  which  xoroblens  of 
grain    storage  in  Southern  Europe  were  considered  and  denonstra- 
tions  given  on  nethods  of  proper  storage  and  insect  control, 

(c)  A  meeting  in  Colombia  early  in  19)49  at  xvhich  the  problems  of 
grain  storage  in  the  ^imericas,  and  pa.rticularly  in  tropical  and  ■ 
sub-tropical  areas,  were  examined.    At  this  meeting,  a  Committee 
was  set  up  consisting  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 

•  North,  Central  and  South  ^'imerican  countries  to  implement  the 
recomraendations  of  the  meeting  in  Colombia  and  promote  research  on, 
and  the  development  of,  safe  grain  storage;  and 

(d)  A  demonstration  project  which  is  being  carried  out  for  one  year  in 
cooperation  v/ith  the  government  of  Costa  Rica,  and  a  technical 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  Costa  Rica  near  the  end  of  this  demon- 
stration period,  at  which  representatives  of  all  North,  Central 

and  South  American  countries  will  have  a;.n  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  improved  facilities  and  techniques  being  used. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Organization  has  issued  a  publica- 
tion on  drying  and  storing  grain  and  has  rendered  advisory  assistance  to 
several  countries.    Various  delegations  indicated  that  the  question  of  reducing 
loss  in  stored  grains  was  a  major  concern  to  their  governments;  the  goverranent 
.of  Pnkistan  bad  already  requested  assistance  from  FAO  in  examining  its  grain 
storage  problems  and  the  delegates  from  Tha.iland  and  Ceylon  indicated  their 
interest  in  receiving  similar  assistance.    The  delegate  from  India,  expressed 
a  desire  to  receive  information  on  the  methods  of  storage  empleyed  in  Japan, 
The  Comniission  noted  the  material  submitted  on  this  subject  in  response  to  the 
^[UGstionnairQ  circulated  in  19U9  ^-^^d  agreed  that  the  problem  should  receive 
further  consideration  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the -Commission. 

Machanization  of  Rice  Cultivation  .  .    ,  ^ 


lis  agreed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Rice  Commission,  experimental 
work  on  mechanization  of  rice  v^a.s  carried  on  during  the  past  year  by 
Thailand  and  the  Philippine  Republic,     Ifcf ortunatoly,  the  Philippine  delegate 
was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Committee  A,  and,  therefore,  no  report 
was  presented  by  him.    The  i^tember  from  Thailand,  however,  presented  an  inter- 
'esting  report  covering  experiments  conducted  in  19'U8  and  19h9»    This  report 
concludes,  among  other  things,  that  the  success  of  mechanization  depends  to 
a.  very  large  extent  on  conditions,  and  particularly  on  complete  control  of 
irrigation  water  and  dro.inage;  also  that  it  is  adapted  mainly  to-  relatively 
large  farms  v;hore  the  seed  is  broadcast.    The  cultivators  of  relatively 
largo  farms  in  Thailand , ho. vo  found  that  the  cost  of  production,  under  ''- 


favourable  conditions,  and  at  prevailing  prices,  is  low  enough  to  yield 
good  returns,  and  the  doraand  for  tractors  is  increasing.    The  Chaiman  of 
the  Cornr.iission,  hoivevcr,  expressed  the  viev-;  that  nc chanization  of  rice 
cultivation  in  Thailand  as  a  whole  shov/s  little  econonio  advantage  bocauso 
of  the  snail  area  of  nost  of  the  holdings,  the  high  overhead  expenses,  and 
the  foreign  exchange  involved.    This  view  was  endorsed  by  the  other  delegates 
in  their  respective  countries. 

Several  representatives  fron  other  ncnbcr  countries  nado  substantial 
contributions  on  the  subject  of  nechanization  of  rice  cultivation  based  on 
expcrionco  in  their  respective  countries.     It  was  apparent  that  there  exists 
a  lively  interest  in  this  problen.    The  Comission  heard  statenents  on  the 
work  of  FAO  in  this  field  having  a  bearing  on  the  noohanization  of  rice 
production,    Thoso  activities  include  the  preparation  of  a  publication  on 
essential  points  which  must  be  considered  when  a  nechanization  prcblen  is 
undertaken,  and  the  sending  of  a-n  agricultural  nachinery  specialist  to  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  to  exanino  at  first  hand  the  problens  encountered  in 
mechanizing  rice  production,     FAO  is  also  preparing  a  publication  on  h-ond 
tools  and  implements  and  animal  dravm  implements  which  will  include  an  nut- 
line  of  the  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  evaluating  the  efficiency 
of  implements  of  new  design. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  mchanization  of  rice  gravm  in  monsoon  areas 
are  far  from  final  solution,    V/}iilc  the  trials  in  Thailand  have  given  some 
information  they  refer  to  complete  mechanization  as  in  the  liiited  States 
and  Australia,    Such  complete  mchanization  is  however  not  possible  over  large 
areas  whore  transplanting  is  practiced  because  no  satisfactory  transplanting 
machine  has  ^rot  been  invented.     In  large  compact  rice  areas  as  in  the  river 
valleys  and  deltas  in  Asia,  the  time  available  for  the  preparation  of  the 
land  does  not  oxcocd  one  to  tvio  months  and  the  crop  that  is  seeded  or  trans- 
planted late  does  not  give  satisfactory  yields.     Under  such  ciroumstanccs 
the  use  of  tractors  for  the  initial  preioaration  of  the  land  v/culd  be  desirable 
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and  inforraation  is  needed  on  the  type  of  machinery  suited  to  such  conditicn. 
The  Commission  therefore  requests  FAO  to  sponsor  under  the  Technical  ^i.ssist- 
ance  Program  a  comprehensive  invcs-tigation  in  one  or  more  r.ember  countries 
of  the  I,R,C,,  of  the  problem  of  ccnplete  and  partial  mechanization  under  a 
variety  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions.    The  project  should  include  a  tost 
of  the  use  of  power  machinery  (i)  in  turning  in  heavy  green  manure  crops 
tliat  can  be  grown  in  the  off-season;  and  (ii)'  in  handling  the  soil  under 
wot  conditions.     In  those  investigations  detailed  records  of  costs  should 
be  maintained. 


Rico  Milling  and  Processing. 

The  Commission  ^vas  informed  that  FAO  is  preparing  a  publication  on  snail 
scale  equipment  for  the  processing  of  agricultural  products  which  will  include 
material  on  small  engines  for  driving  such  equipment  and  exojaples  of  the  kind 
of  equipraent  that  is  already  available  for  cleaning  of  grain,  milling,  etc. 

Utilization  of  Rico  By-products 

The  Commission  was  informed  that  FAO  had  sent  to  all  governments  a 
bibliography,  of  publications  on  this  subject,    -^is  a  fruitful  source  of 
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infomation  FAO  was  roouostod  to  supply  rniir.Gographod  copies  of  an  article 
rccGntly  submitted  to  FAO  on  tho  utilization  of  rice  by-products  in  Japan, 

Review  of  Certain  Ro commendations 

Sovoral  recommendations  to  member  governments  v;hich  v/ore  approved  at 
the  first  session  of  tho  Rice  Commission  were  briefly  reviov/od.     Of  those 
the  use  of  hormone  weed  killers  ivas  discussed  at  some  lengffch.     It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  representative  from  Italy  and  ethers  that  many  of  tho  most  harmful 
weeds  in  rice  belong  to  the  Cyporus  family  and  the  Grass  family,  and  while 
hormone  weed  killers  arc  partially  effective  against  tho  former,  they  are  not 
so  against  tho  grasses  that  occur  in  rice  fields.    There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  hormone  week  killers  arc  effective  in  eradicating  water  hyacinth, 
but  that  there  are  various  subsidiary  effects  that  must  bo  takon  into  account 
and  which  require  further  study. 

The  Commission  was  informed  that  FAO  is  preparing  a  publication  on 
hormone  wood  killers  and  their  use  for  different  purposes  under  a  v/ido 
variety  of  conditions. 

Exhibition  of  Rice  Milling  and  Processing  ]\fe.chinery 

A  special  feature  of  the  moetings  of  tho  Rico  CoEimissi on  was  an  oxcellent 
display  of  rico  milling  and  processing  machinery,  including  an  exhibit  of 
small  implements  and  hand  tools  used  in  rice  cultivation.    A  few  other  exhibits 
relating  to  methods  of  rice  processing  could  also  be  seen.    The  Exhibition  was 
officially  opened  by  tho  Prime  Minister  of  Burma  on  tho  first  day  of  tho 
meetings,  and  the  Committoo  on  Production,  Storage  and  Processing  devoted  an 
additional  half  day  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  exhibits. 
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Tim  RIGS  IvULLIKG  INDUSTRY  IN  GEffilANY  1/ 

German  rice  irdllers  are  among  the  pioneers  in  the  industry  of  rice  im- 
portation and  milling  in  the  modern  world.    Since  its  establishment  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  German  rice  trade  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  rice  mills  located  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.    The  most  important  of 
these  firms,  T^hich  >have  accounted  for  about  90  percent  of  .German  rice  imports 
during  the  last  thii-'ty  years,  are  as  follows: 

A,  Luethke  a  Co»,  Hamburg,         *      ■     "  .    .  • 

Hainburger  Reismuehle  BieL-mann  o:  Co.,  Haniburg, 
-    Neue  Allgemeine,  Reisgesellschaf  t  m.b.H,,  Hamburg, 
■  '        '  Reis-und  H^ndels.  Aktiengeseilschaf t,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,- 

■  Rudolph  Meyerkort,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  ... 

Among  the' important  rice  brokerage  firms  are  E.  A,  Jencquel  &  Co.,  and  Kreep 
&  Luetlike,  botii  of  Hamburg, 

The  rice  mills  of  Gerrriany  were  able  to  maintain  a  strong  position  in  pre- 
war world  trade  because  they  established  from  the  beginning  their  own  purchas- 
ing offices  in  the  most  ir.iportant  rice  producing  countries  such  as  Burmaj 
Thailand,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  m.arl-et  cenliers  of  Londoi;i,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Rui-iania,  Memel,  and  Poland,    They  were,  therefore,  able  to 'keep  in 
continuous  close  touch  with  developments  in  all  markets  of  the  world, 

Accoi'ding  to  .statements  of  leading  rice  millers  in  Hamburg,  there  was 
considerable  competition  among  the  German  m.ills  before  the  first  World  War 
and  during' the  years  fol3-ov/ing.    However,  -  from  about  1931  to  •194.5,  when  the 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  became  acute,  German  ricc  importers  began  to-  - 
col3..aborate  with  each  other  under  government  control  in  order  to  make  the, 
best  use  of  the  limited  foreigii  exchange  available  for  buying  rice.    It  is- 
said  tiiat  this  collaboration  for  bujd-ng  purposes  took-  the  form  of  voluntary 
or  gontlem.cn' s  agreements  and  was,  not  based  on  written  contracts.    No  such 
understanding  existed  witti  regard  to  selling  irice,  each  firm  doing  its  best 
to  compete  in  the  market  by  offering  its  products  at  the  lov:est  possible 
<   prices,  '  ■  .     ,     .  . 


1/  Reported  on  May  25  and  July  1/,,  1950,  by  Robert  T,  CovTan,  Am.erican  Consul 
General,  Aiuerican  Embassy,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
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SourcGS  of  Suppl:/" 

Tho  main  sources  of  Germany's  rice  supply  before  the  second  l^orld'TTar 
ivcre  India  and  Buma,  Thailand,  French  Indochina,  Italy,  Egypt,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States,    The' substantial  volune  of  imports  botr'een  the 
two  VJorld  ITars  is  shovrn  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3  vhich  have  been  con^iled  fron 
figures  salvaged  from  the  ruins  of  Germany's  rice  mills  after  the  recent  T;ar, 

Germany' s  prevrar  rice  consumption  ranged  from  about  4,00  million  to  485 
million  pounds  of  bro"w.Ti  rice  equivalent  annually,  but  total  imports  greatly 
exceeded  domestic  requirement  because  largo  quantities  of  imported  rice  neve 
trans-shipped  to  other  sr.sas,    r>u.ring  1925,  tho  peak  year,  roll  over  one 
billion  pounds  T;ere  imported,  m.ostly  in  the  form  of  polished  rice.     In  the 
follo7/ing  joarSf  hoTJever,  imports  of  polished  rice  decreased  sharply  and 
after  the  late  20' s  the  bullc  of  the  ir.ports  consisted  of  unpolished  rice 
under  a  program  to  protect  the  Germn  rice  rdlling  industry. 

Considerable  quantities  of  broken  rice  i^ere  also  imported  for  the  starch 
mill  industry  and  for  hravicry  purposes.    At  that  time,  Germany  sold  broken 
rice  of  a  certain  type  to  brev/crs  in  the  United  States  to  be  used  for  making 
beer.    In  various  years,  more  than  200  million  pounds  of  so-called  loonzain  2/ 
ivere  imported  for  use- as  animal  feed, 

German  rice  imports  from  the  United  States  v.'ere  important  for  several 
years,  particularly  during  the  late  20' s  and  early  30' s.    Daring  this  period, 
purchases  of  fully  irdlled  rice  from  the  United  States  averaged  about  4-0' 
million  pounds  annually.    The  peak  year  for  U.S,  polished  rice  T/as  1921,  T;ith 
nearly  70  million  pounds  but  sales  were  not  significant  again  until  1928, 
Sales  of  unpolished  rice  have  generally  been  negligible'  or  non-existant  in 
UjS, -Germany  trade.     In  the  category'"  of  rice  mill  feeds,  German  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  of  considerable  volume  until  they  came  to  a  halt  in  1933* 

Second  ITorld  War  and  Postavar  Years 

During  World  I'far  II,  Gernany  imported  only  unmilled  rice  and  it  came 
solely  from  Italy,    After  the  war,  rice  imports  came  to  an  abrupt  erei.  Ac- 
cording to  official  Germn  foreign  trade  statistics  there  vere  no  rice  iii^Dorts 
in  1946  or  19/^7'and  the  only  rice  imports  in  1948  vrere  24,250  pounds  of  un- 
polished and  37,500  pounds  of  polished  rice  from  Switzerland,    This  small  quan- 
tity was  imported  mainly  for  the  school  feeding  program  sponsored  by  Ililitary 
Government,    In  1949,  after  the  international  rice  controls  had  been  lifted 
insofar  as  Germany  had  been  allotted  an  import  quota,  rice  imports  began  a^in. 
In  March  of  last  year,  Gerr.ian  mills  jointly  purchased  about  G  million  pounds 
of  raw  I'ice  from  Italy,    This  represented  the  first  postr:ar  contract  as  an 
individual  import.    Since  tlien,  some  200  million  pounds  of  rough  or  bro'Ti  rice 


2/  loonzain  is  the  name  given  to  rcw  or  brown  rice  in  Thailand  and  Burm,  In 
stench  Indochina  it  is  called  cargo  rice  and  in  Italy  Sbramato. 
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are  reported  to  have  been  purchased  07  Gerraan^-,    According  to  the  Ghajjnnan  of 
the  Rice  i/dllers  Asaociation  for  Germany,  rice  purchased  frcn  one  country  by 
Hanburg  and  Dremen  tradirig  firms,  a-T^ountiiirj  to  about  IS  niillion  pounds,  has 
caused  considerable  dif  f icultiec,    C-ercian  irriporting  finos  not  farniliar  T^ith 
the  intricacies  of  rice  shJ.pping  are  said  to  have  been  badly  served  by  their 
sellers  and  to  h^ve  lost  considerable  noney  in  this  transaction  as  a  result  of 
deterioration  ox  the  rice  during  shipment. 

Table  4  below  shovrs  imports  of  uripoiished  and  polished  rice  into  ViTestern 
Germany  in  1949 . 

Table  ^  -  GERIi'J^IY:    Rice  Imports,  1949  }J 
(1,000  pounds) 


Country  of  : 

Unpolished  • 

Polished 

ori  pin  : 

rice  ! 

rice 

• 

Bl,  171  ! 

728 

15,15/+  : 

no 

Surinam  5.  Dutch  Gvianr?.,,: 

2,813  : 

44.5 

1,3U  : 

373 

1,001  ! 

110 

1,186 

!  55 

:  7 

5  1 

24 

101,458  ! 

'  3,100 

1/  There  is  no  record  of  any  imports  cf  rice  mill 
feeds  in  19/':  9. 


Source:    Official  Foreifm  Trade  Statistics,  Germany, 

Present  Consumption  and  Imports 

Consumption  of  rice  in  T'festorn  Gormanj"-  at  present  is  cstLmated  to  be  be- 
tiflreen  250  million  and  330  million  pounds,  dcponding  on  the  price  to  consumers , 
Altiiough  rice  is  now  priced' rati: or  higli  ii.:  comparison  vdth  otlior  prepared 
food  products  (Maehrmittel),  it  is  believed  ii-.at  if  uie  price  situation  should 
become  more  favorable,  a  liighcr  consumption  7'culd  resvxlt. 

Rice  imports  continue  to  inci'easc,    i^om  January  throu^li  Ma;-  1950  about 
18  million  pounds  are  reported  to  have  been  im:;ortod  from  I^S'pt,  ".s  vol!  as 
some  4  rrdllion  pounds  from  the  Belgian  Congo, and  eoae  6,5  million  pounds  froa 
Surinam,    Appro::iinately  2  million  pounds  of  broken  rice  are  at  present 
scheduled  for  import  fi-om  Italy,    Addition£.l  p^archascs  of  about  20  rdllion 
pounds  from.  Italy  and  27  million  pour?.ds  from  3f!j'pt  are  said  to  teve  been  made 
and  further  contracts  arc  pending.    On  the  basis  of  current  negotiations  rdth 
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South  Ar.ierican  countries,  imports  from, Brazil,  "Scuador,  TJrup;uay,  and  I/Iexico 
are  to  be  expectedo     The  main  pre;T:ar  suppliers  of  Gerr.sny — Bur^ia  and  Thai- 
land— are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  i-ice  for  Germany  at  present. 

Officials  of  the  Federal. B'oreau  of  Food,  Agriculture,  and  Forestry 
.  estinatjC  that  present  (May  1950)  stocks  -of  rice  in  West  Germ^n^''  are  about 
22  million  pounds  ■and  that  shipments  e:cpected  shortly  from  Italy  and  Eg/pt 
v;ill  increase' this  figure  to  over, 33  inillion  pounds. 

Imports  of  rice  into  Western  .Germany  are  at  present  subject  to  ■  the  follov/- 
ing  tarjJTf  rates^^  ,  ' 

BroT.'n  rice 

DII  1^50    per  .100  kiios  (,16  cont  per  pound) 
:  PU  -  r,315  turnover  corajDensation  tax  per  100  kilos  (,03  cent  per  pound) 
DII;  ;»-10    statistical  fees  per  lOO  kilos  (oOl  cent  per  pound) 
,  ■,    Tbta3  DM  1,915  per  100  kilos '(.20  cent  per  poimd) 

V/hite  rice  .    " ' 

DM2,50    per  100  kilos  (.2?  cent  per  pound) 

D!'.i    ,525  turnover  compensation  -tax  per  100  kilos  («06  cent  per  pound) 
DM    ,  10    statistical  fees  per  100  kilos  (.01  cent  per  pound) 
Total  DM  3.325  per  100  kilos  (,34  cent  per  pound) 

Nev/  tariff  rates  are  now  (May  1950)  being  prepared  by  -'die  Federal  Republic 
in  consultation  rith  rice  circles  .aiming  at  the  introduction  of  adequate  rates 
.for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  .German  rice  milling  industry.    It. is  reported  that 
■the  import  coiapensation  tax  of  DI;L  10,00  per  100  kilos  (1,1  cents  per  pound) 
.  which  is  ileyiod  at  present  cn.ful'ly.jmiiled  rice  will  be  discontinued  as  of 
July  .1,  1950,    Rice  firm.s  fear  ,  that  the  industr;^' v/ill  suffer  during  tlie  inter- 
val, of  several  months  that  will  u lapse  before  tlie  new  tariff  rates  go  into 
..effect, 

Present ,  Conditions  in  German  Rice  Indus  tr:/  '  ■  ' 

T/itli  tlie  exception  of  one  small  mill,  all  of  Germany's  ri9e  mills  were 
more  or  loss  com.pletely  destroyed  by  bombing  during  Tii'orld  War  II  and  have  been 
rebuilt,  since  tlien.    The  present  capacity  of  the  Gorman  mills  is  about  2  million 
pounds  "  per .  day- and  about  1,000  persons  are  employed,  rcugjily  half  the  prewar 
number..   One  of  ,,the  Largest  rills,  located  in  Hamburg,  had  a  prewar  capacity 
of  over  2  million  pounds  per  day.    It  was  completely  boi±)ed  out  in  194-3  and  has 
been  rebuilt  v:i thin  the  past  year  until  it  now  has  a  capaci-ty  of  some  650,000 
pounds  per  day«,  ■  ..About .250- persons  are  cm.ployed.    The  Federal  Republic,  and  the 
Allied  Goveitim.ents  as  ;T;ell,  apparently  favor  tlio  importation  of  brown  or  raw- 
rice  to  insur,e.\CQ,ntinuod  operations  and  emp)loyment  in  Gerrian  rice  mills. 


3/  The  official  rate  of  exchange'  for  one  Deutsche  I.ferk  (DLi)  was  fixed  at  3,0 
cents  U.S.  from  June  20,  1948  to  September  19,  1949 1  t.atli  the  devaluation 
on  the  latter  date,  the  official  rate  was  lowered,  to  23.8  cents  U.S. 
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According- to  a  leading  Hamburg  inill  oTmer,  the.  present' financial  position 
of  the  German  inills  can  be  considered  as  sound  on  the  v.'hole,  although  prer/ar 
debts  in  foreign  exchange  are  still  in  abeyance.    The  same  authority,  rrho  is 
also  the  Chairman  of  the  Rice  Advisor^r  Board  to  the  Federal  Republic,  explained 
Tvhat  steps  the  Hamburg  rice  millers  had  taken  to  shot;  their  good  faith  to 
London  creditors'.    He  stated  that  parchases  of  rice  up  to  1939  were  effected 
on  a  three  months'  sight  basis  through  London  bankers.    The  outbreak  of'  the  t-rar 
interrupted  transactions  in  the  amount  of  about  500,000  pounds  sterling, 
against  ivhich  the  mills  v;ere  able  to  give  sociirities  up  to  the  time  of  the 
monetary  reform  in  TTestern  Germany,    As  rice  stocks  diiTiinished  during  the  "vrar, 
corresponding  accounts  in  marks  vrere  held  by  the  mills  to  cover  their  London 
obligations.    After  the  arrival  of  British  troops  in  Hamburg,  the  acting 
Finance  Officer  vras  requested  to  safeguard  the  rice  stocks  of  about  4-0  million 
pounds  Triiich  vrere  being  held  as  security  for  London  debts.  Unfortunately, 
hoi; ever,  this  couLi  not  be  done  and  tlie  rice  T;as  distributed  to  the  population 
Tirithout  the  mills  receiving  full  remuneration.    The  marks  held  by  German  mills 
to  cover  London  debts  "vrcre  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  94-  percent  at  the  time 
of  the  currency  reform,    German  rice  millers  hope  that  a  future  peace  treaty 
Tvitii  Gorirjany  v.'ill  make  the  German  Govcrn:nent  responsible  for  settlement  of 
those  debts,  as  T^as  tlie  case  after  tiie  first  World  'war,-  Although  they  believe 
the  present  financial,  status  of  tiieir  mills  to  be  sound,  German  rice  firms 
would  v'elcome  investment  of  United  States  capital  Vvhen  the  time  seems 
appropriate, 

Frobloma  and  Future  Prospects 

Present  purchases  are  made  largolj''  vritJiin  the  framcvvork  of  trade  agree- 
ments, T.'ith  most  rice  imports  coming  from  the  countries  of  the  ifeditcrranean, 
¥ith  the  exception  of  the  Netherlands,  Jjclgium,  France,  Norway,  and  Donnjark— 
countries  vjith  v:hich  trade  has  been  liberalized — German  imports  are  centralized 
through,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Food,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,    Although  it  is 
reported  tiiat  libeJ^alization  "'^.'ill  become  general  in  the  near  future,  German 
rice  firms  consider  themselves  handicapped  under  present  political  conditions. 
As  3-ong  as  liberalization  docs  not  mean  that  German  millers  have  the  same  basis 
as  tlieir  foreign  competitors  regarding  foreign  exchange,  money  transfer, 
travelling,  and  settijig  up  their  ov/n  offices  in  the  rice  producing  countries, 
they  feel  that  they  should  be  entitled  tc  certain  protection, 

German  mj.lll.ers  claim  they    are  faced  rith  the  competition  of  milled  rice 
v.'hich  b^c  been  purchased  v;ith  pounds  sterling  and  shipped  into  Gcrm-an;^'-  under 
the  trade  agreement    program.    They  say  that  they  cannot  compete  against  this 
sort  of  competition  as  tliey  cannot  purchase  rice,  in,  say,  Thailand,  except  by 
barter,  a  tedious  process  vhich  costs  6  or  7  percent  more  than  a  straightf orv;ard 
purchase.    Should  German  mills  have  some  guarantee  that  purchases  of  Thailand 
rice  could  be  sold  profitably,  a  trade  agreement  could  be  negotiated  with 
Thailand  enabling  Germany  to  export  manufactured  goods  to  Thailand  in  return 
for  rice,    German  mills  v.'ould  then  be  insured  against  unemployment.     It  should 
be  understood  that  the  foregoing  remarlts  represent  the  views  of  the  C-erman 
rice  millers. 
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GGrman  rico  circles  are  inclinod  to  be  sonovrhat  critical  of  the  Federal 
Republic's  economic  ineasures  although  they  profess  to  agree  ivith  its  goal 
of  liberalized  trade.    They  believe  it  doubtful  that  some  countries  can  ful- 
fill their  obligations  to  purchase  several  million  dollars  -."orth  of  Germn 
goodSo    Hicy  believe  further  that  the  German  food  industry  as  a  rhole  has  been 
put  under  a  severe  strain  by  the  trade  agreement  prograni,, 

German  Desire  for  American  Rice 

Rice  millers  in  Vrestorn  Germai^  are  extremely  desirous  of  once  again  im- 
porting rice  from  the  United  States,    Recalling  the  popularity  of  American 
rice  in  the  German  market  in  the  years  before  the  r/ar,  they  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  possibility  of  receiving  a  part  of  the  rice  purchased 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  Support  Program,    Tliey  say  that 
the3r  have  ascertained  from  the  Germn  r.:overnment  authorities  that  rice  T.dll  be 
added  to  the  list  of  goods  T^'hich  may  be  imported  under  the  Support  Program, 
One  Hamburg  mill,  interested  in  purchasing  American  brown  rice,  has  been  in 
touch  Td.th  a  New  York  rice  importer  ,  and  has  approached  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  tliis  regard,    Hov;evor,  because  of  Germary's  dollar  shortage 
and  Large  comniitinents  for  rice  under  trade  agreements,  no  Germa.n  licenses  have, 
been  granted  for  U.S,  rice. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

office  or  foreign  agricultural  relations 
united  states  department  of  ag  rl  gu  ltu  r  e 
washin<3tdn;d.'c.  ■ 


'5^11-50  October  16,  1950 

WOKCiD  RICE  TRADE  SHOWS  MCIJERATE  QAW  IF  19^9- 

International  trade  in  rice  during  I9U9  increased  about  5  percent 
o-ver  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,    The  volume  of  shipments,  however,  was  only  approximately  ^5 
percent  of  the  prewar  (1936"^)  trade,  largely  as  a  result  of  decreased 
production  and  unsettled  conditions  in  Burma  and  Indochina,  formerly  the 
world's  principal  sources  of  supply.    Total  axports,  including  reexports, 
aro  estimated  at  around  9»100  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice 
compared  with  g,700  million  a  year  earlier,  and  an  average  of  20,000 
million  pounds  during  the  prewar  period. 

By  continents  total  exports  increased  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
America  in  I9U9,  but  declined  in  Africa  and  South  America.  Exports 
exceeded  imports  in  the  VTestern  Hemisphere  and  Africa. 

The  surplus  countries  of  Asia  shipped  around  6,U00  million  potinds 
in  terms  of  milled  rice  compared  with  6,100  million  in  the  year  before. 
Exports  from  Thailand  increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  recovery  to 
prewar  levels  of  production,  and  reached  92  percent  of  the  1936~40  average. 
On  the  other  hand,  shipments  from  Burma  and  Indochina  -  the  other  xrincipal 
exporting  countries  ^  were  kO  and  J  percent  <^f  prewar,  respectively. 

Although  rice  trade  in  tiB  European  countries  showed  a  marked  gain 
over  the  preceding  year,  it  was  only  a  fraction  rf  prewar.  Shipments, 
including  extorts  of  surplus  areas  and  reexr-orts  of  countries  normariy 
exporting  the  remilled  product,  were  ariprr ximately  one-half  of  prev;ar» 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  nearly  60O  million  -crunds  were  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

Rice  exports  from  Italy,  Europe*  s  sumlus  country,  apnroached  the 
prewar  average,  rising  shamly  from  the  preceding  year.    Nearly  35^  million 
pounds  were  exported  as  against  approximately  U5  million  in  the  year  before. 
These  shipments  were  directed  primarily  to  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa. 

A  moderate  reduction  occurred  in  the  exports  from  Egypt,  the  major 
exporting  country  of  Africa,  and  shipments  from  Tanganyika  declined. 
Exports  were  larger  in  the  relatively  smaller  sources  rf  supply,  Angola 
and  Belgian  Congo.    Australian  shipments,  mainly  to  areas  in  the  South 
Pacific,  \Trere  maintained  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  in  19^7~^S. 
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Total  rice  imports  "by  in  igU9 -were  larger  than  a  year 

earlier  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  Afll^-^a.    The  countries  of  the  wnrlA 
taking  the  largest  qmn titles  were  the  nonnal  heavy  importers  of  Asia, 
India,  Malaya,  China,  Geyl-on,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

The  imports  of  1,720  million  rounds  into  India,  the  largest  importer, 
were  less  than  in  19^8,  and  were  U6  percent  of  the  prewar  average.  The 
volime  obtained  hy  China  from  other  countries,  including  Taiwan,  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  prewar. 

Imports  into  Japan  of  airund  300  million  pounds  were  nearly  3  times 
the  19U8  trade.    This  volime,  however,  was  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
prewar  average  receipts  of  approximately  U,100  million  pounds.  Imports 
into  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  while  not  varying  greatly  from  19^5,  were  73  and 
65  percent  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average.    On  the  other  hand,  those 
of  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  were  slightly  larger. 

Rice  exr.orts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  the  smallest  in  several 
years.     Increases  in  a  majority  of  the  countries  of  North  America  and 
'South  America  failed  tr  offset  the  sharps  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Brazil  and  Ecuador.    A  record  total  movement  from  the  countries  of  North 
America  showed  gains  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican  Hepublic. 

Brazil,  normally  South  America' s  largest  exp.orter  of  rice,  shipped 
virti^ally  no  rice  tr  foreign  countries  in  I9U9,  except  for  a  minor  quantity 
from  northern  Brazil,  as  the  result  of  a  smaller  crop  and  increased  domestic 
demand.    This  was  a  marked  decline  from  the  1|75  million  pounds  exported 
in  the  preceding  year.    Deliveries  from  Ecuador  were  about  me-half  of  a 
year  earlier,  and  those  of  Uruguay  showed  a  decrease.     Imports  were  larger 
in  British  Guiana,  Chile,  Paraguay  ani  Surinam, 

Some  Expec^      in  1950  and^g^ 

Vorld  rice  trade  during  195O  is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  increase 
from  the  igl+q  level  as  the  result  of  larger  production  in  a  majority  of  the 
exporting  countries.    The  shipments  from  Asia's  surplus  areas  may  decline 
slightly  because  of  unsettled  conditions  within  some  of  the  countries. 
Exports  from  these  areas  so  far  in  1950,  however,  have  been  nBintained 
nearly  at  last  yearns  level.    The  trade  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries, 
nn  the  other  hand,  is  substantially  larger  than  in  19U9.    Exports  rf  North 
America  may  exceed  the  preceding  year's  record,  and  an  above-average  crop 
in  Brazil  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  exports  of  South  America, 

As  based  on  current  crop  conditions  of  the  195O-5I  world  production 
harvested  mainly  in  the  latter  part  rf  I95O,  the  vrorld's  rice  trade  during 
1951  nay  not  vary  widely  from  this  year's  exports.    The  extent  that  the 
exportable  supplies  become  available  for  other  countries  depends  to  a  large 
degree  upon  the  volume  permitted  tr-  be  harvested  in  and  released  from  the 
interior  of  the  surplus  areas  of  Asia.  -  -  -  By  L,  Thelma  Willahan,  based 
in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports  from  countries  referred  to. 
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WORLD  RICE  HARVEST  LARGER  THAN  LAST  TEAR 

The  world  rice  crop  of  1950-51  (AugusWrdy)  is  forecast  at  3^3,000 
million  pounds  of  rough  rice  compared  with  333,000  million  in  19^9-50 »  and 
3^2,000  million  pounds  in  19^8-^9,    Prospects  indicate  the  current  crop 
will  he  approximately  3  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  possibly  the 
largest  since  V/orld  War  II, 

Asians  production,  representing  93  percent  of  the  world  total, 
probably  is  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  Europe  is  harvesting  a  record 
crop.    On  the  other  hand,  decreases  are  forecast  in  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  indications  are  that  Africa's  production  is  about  the  same  as 
in  the  year  before. 

The  rice  harvest  of  Asia  is  forecast  at  318,000  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  308,000  million  in  19^9-50  and  318,000  million  pounds  in  igkQ-kg, 
The  gain  from  last  year  is  due  primarily  to  the  prospects  for  relatively 
high  per  acre  yields  in  China  as  compared  with  the  below -average  production 
in  19^9.    Moderate  increases  are  forecast  in  Formosa,  the  Phillippine 
Republic,  Thailand,  and  possibly  Pakistan.     Oae  of  Japan^s  largest  postwar 
crops  is  being  harvested. 

The  production  may  be  smaller,  however,  in  Korea,  French  Indochina, 
the  Malayan  Federation,  and  India.    The  acreage  cf  riee  in  the  Indian  Union 
is  reported  to  be  about  1  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
adverse  weather  in  the  normally  heavy-producing  northeast  area  has  affected 
the  crop  to  some  extent. 

Unsettled  conditions  in  parts  of  the  surrlus  producing  region  of 
Burma,  Thailand,  and  French  Indochina,  may  result  in  a  combined  1950~5I 
rice  harvest  in  that  area  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year.  Present 
■prospects  indicate  that  the  crop  may  approximate  last  year's  or  decline 
slightly  in  Burma,  and  rebel  activities  could  result  in  a  further  loss 
of  production  compared  with  a  year  ago, 

Thailand^'s  acreage  is  reportedly  larger  and  weather  so  far  has  been 
favorable  for  ttie  rroduction  of  another  bumper  crop.    The  acreage  to  be 
harvested  in  French  Indochina  is  rer-orted  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  a  corresTonding  decrease  is  expected  in  the  volume  of  rice  to  be 
harvested. 
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